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I 


HE Soviet Union, before the Second World War, could not, by 

itself, disturb the peace. It was a Great Power in the sense that its 
industry ranked among the first half-dozen in the world and that it 
possessed large reserves of man-power and rich resources. It was firmly 
contained, however, in the West by a strong Europe, in the South bya 
strong British Empire, and in the East by a strong Japan. In these 
circumstances the dreams of World Revolution which still inspired its 
rulers were of no immediate danger to the Powers. 

The Second World War destroyed the barriers to Russian expansion 
“ty in Europe and in the Far East. The Red Armies, indeed, in their pursuit 
of the retreating Germans and the Japanese penetrated deep into Central 
Europe and the Balkans, and into Manchuria and Korea. The Communist 
parties, moreover, operating through Resistance movements, formed 
powerful advance guards of Russia in every country which Germany or 
Japan had occupied. 

The presence of the Red Armies and the growth of the Communist 
parties in Europe and in Asia raised a grave question. Were these tem- 
porary or permanent phenomena ? If the Armies were to be withdrawn 
- after completing their mission of liberation, and if the growth of the 
Communist parties was to mean nothing more than a legitimate extension 
of Russian influence in the councils of its neighbours, there would be no 
danger to the peace. If, on the other hand, the Red Armies had come to 
conquer and not to liberate ; if the task of the Communist parties was to 
incorporate their countries into the Soviet system; then the world 
balance of power would be disturbed, and Russia would become strong 
enough to be a potential threat to the peace. If, moreover, she were to 
seek to extend her revolutionary doctrines even beyond the limits of her 
conquests, the threat to the peace would become actual and urgent. 

The withdrawal of the Red Armies within the Russian frontiers was 
thus the essential condition of a lasting peace. It was the responsibility 
of the Western Powers first to ensure that this withdrawal took place, 
and then to rebuild Europe and China, the two pillars of civilisation 
without which the house of peace must fall. These responsibilities have 
not been discharged. 

II 


The Yalta Agreements recognised the extension of Russian influence 
into Eastern Europe and Manchuria. They did not, however, give the 
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Russians a monopoly of these regions. On the contrary, they expressly 
provided for the maintenance of Western influence, though in varying 
proportions, in each of the countries concerned. It appears, for instance, 
to have been agreed that the proportion of British to Russian influence 
in Yugoslavia and Bulgaria should be in the ratio of 50-50 and 25-75 
respectively. Such a division of spheres of influence may have been as 
unrealistic as it was cynical. It was not, however, as has so often been 
said, a surrender of the whole of Eastern Europe and Manchuria to the 
Soviets. Yalta may have paved the way for that surrender. But, at the 
time, it was an attempt, however misguided, to preserve Western rights 
and to mitigate the effects of the Red Armies’ advance. 

The Russians never attempted to observe the terms of the Yalta 
Agreements. Within a few weeks, indeed, of their conclusion the 
Kremlin had begun, as a matter of deliberate policy, to exclude Western 
influences altogether from Eastern Europe. The Western Powers offered 
no serious resistance to this policy of exclusion. The death of some 
forty British sailors in the Corfu Channel incident went unavenged. 
Yet it would have been an easy matter to have landed a brigade of 
Marines at Valona and so secured the entrance to the Adriatic until the 
Albanian Government gave guarantees for the future. The execution of 
Nikola Petkov, the leading pro-Western statesman in Bulgaria, was a 
flagrant breach of the armistice terms as well as a direct affront to the 
Western Powers. But, instead of sending British troops from Greece to 
restore political liberties, we went no further than an official protest. 
Again when the Communists made their coup d’é/at in Prague, the United 
States made no move, though the despatch of an armoured division from 
the American zone of Germany to President Benes’ support would soon 
have made an end of M. Gottwald’s pretensions. Had Britain and the 
United States shown their teeth on any one of these occasions, the 
aggressive course of Soviet policy in Eastern Europe might well have 
been restrained and perhaps even reversed. 

At the same time as the Soviets consolidated their hold upon the 
Satellite states, they also sought to extend their influence, through the 
Communist parties, into Western Europe, Greece and China. Here was a 
plain warning that the Kremlin’s expansionist policies were not exclusively 
motivated by concern for the security of Russia’s frontiers. 

The United States and Britain have sought to defend themselves 
against these Communist offensives, but without ever hitting back. 
Western Europe’s resistance to Communism has been strengthened by 
injections of Marshall Aid. No attempt, however, has been made to 
retaliate against Communist strikes and sabotage in the West by a 
blockade of Eastern Europe, although this must have imposed a severe 
strain on the Soviet economy. 

Western policy in Greece has likewise been purely defensive. The 
Greek Government has been supplied with arms and advice in its struggle 
against the Communist rebellion. The Greek armies, however, have been 
expressly forbidden either to pursue the Rebels across the frontiers of 
Greece, or even to shoot back when those Rebels have fired on them from 
Albanian, Yugoslav, or Bulgarian soil. The repeated violations of the 
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Greek frontiers by Greece’s Communist neighbours would have fully justi- 
fied the Western Powers in striking back at them by stirring up their own 
discontented peoples to revolt. But nothing of this kind has even been tried. 

In China, a similar defensive policy has failed altogether to stem the 
Communist tide. The United States, indeed, supplied the Kuomintang 
Government with money and arms. It is doubtful, however, whether 
this assistance was even of equal value to the equipment of twenty-five 
Japanese divisions handed over to the Chinese Communists by the 
Russians. American attempts, moreover, to mediate between the 
Kuomintang and the Communists proved profoundly demoralising to the 
former. Yet, properly supervised, the loan of a few atom bombs to 
Generalissimo Chiang Kai Shek must have checked and driven back the 
Communist armies. Even the recruitment of a few thousand American 
ot European volunteer pilots and technicians might have gone far to 
turn defeat into victory. But the United States did neither of these things, 
and Britain with £250,000,000 worth of investments! at stake never 
raised a finger in China’s defence. 

It is often said that any attempt by the Western Powers to resist their 
exclusion from Eastern Europe or to strike back at the Communist 
initiatives in Western Europe and China would have meant war. There is 
no reason to believe it. If Stalin had wanted war there would have been 
war. He would never have been provoked into starting it, simply because 
we had given him a taste of his own medicine. 

Looking back over the four and a half years of Mr. Bevin’s tenure of 
office, we can see the results of his policy and count its costs. The 
Russians have incorporated in their system half of Europe: Estonia, 
Latvia, Lithuania, Poland, East Germany, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, 
Roumania, Bulgaria and Albania. They have also extended their 
control over North Korea and China. The population under their 
sway has risen from 180,000,000 to over 700,000,000. They have 
acquired the services of German and East European scientists, officers, 
technicians and skilled workmen. Their resources have been enriched 
by the addition of Silesian industry, the Skoda works, the Roumanian 
and Austrian oil wells, the mineral deposits of Poland and the Balkans, 
the uranium of Saxony and Czechoslovakia, the coal and iron of Man- 
churia. Their position, moreover, in Eastern Germany and in Manchuria 
and Korea, enables them to pose as would-be allies and protectors of 
Western-occupied Germany and of Japan. Thus, far from rebuilding 
Europe and China, we have lost half of the one and all of the other. We 
have stood by, in fact, while the Russians have extended their bounds, 
consolidated their conquests, and increased their resources to the point 
where, but for one vital though temporary deficiency, they might hope to 
conquer the world. 

If the Soviet rulers have not yet pressed matters to the point of war, 
it is not because their intensions are pacific, nor because they are satisfied 
with the conquests they have made. Their declared purpose remains to 
conquer the world for Communism by the extension of ‘ the dictatorship 

1 This is a pre-1939 figure. In terms of present money values these investments must 
be worth much mote ; perhaps as much as £400,000,000. 
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of the Proletariat,’ which means in practice the dictatorship of the 
Politburo. Like the Nazis before them, they would naturally prefer to 
conquer without war than by war. But they do not believe that this is 
possible. On the contrary, it is a central principle of Stalinist doctrine 
that the Capitalist World will make a desperate attempt to save itself by 
a preventive attack against the main base of the Revolution—Soviet 
Russia. This preventive attack, it is held, represents the only serious 
threat to the consummation of the Communist ideal. So long, therefore, 
as there is any chance that such an attack might succeed, the Soviet rulers 
will make almost any concessions to buy it off. Thus there will be no 
danger of war while Russia fears defeat ; just as there will be no hope of 
peace when she expects victory. 

If, then, the Russians have not yet pressed matters to the point of war, 
it is because they still fear defeat. And they fear defeat because of their 
weakness in atomic weapons. So long, indeed, as the United States had 
a monopoly of the atom bomb, there was no danger of war at all. The 
military superiority of the West was absolute ; and despite the strength of 
the Red Army, of the immediately available Red Air Force and of the Com- 
munist fifth column throughout the world, we could sing, after Belloc : 

‘ The fact remains that we have got 

the Atom bomb, and they have not.’ 
Now, however, that the Russians have also ‘got’ the bomb, the 
superiority of the West has become relative. The Russians may never 
catch up the American lead in this one weapon ; but it may not be long 
before their smaller stock pile of atom bombs, matched to an otherwise 
superior war machine, will give them an overall superiority. Then it will 
be war. 

For four and a half years the American monopoly of the atom bomb 
has stood between the Soviet Union and the conquest of Western 
Europe. Here was the great opportunity for Western statesmanship. 
Possession of the bomb made the West safe from Russian attack. The 
threat to use it must have compelled the Russians to withdraw within 
their frontiers. By a single act of will we might have secured the 
condition of peace. 

The opportunity is still within our grasp. But, instead of seizing it, 
the Western Powers are elaborating long-term defensive plans. They 
are like men lighting matches on a stormy night when they need only 
turn on their torches to see as if by day. Their plans have culminated in 
the Atlantic Pact, an instrument designed to secure the defence of 
Western Europe and the north Atlantic nations. Save for the United 
States, with their stock pile of atom bombs, the signatories of the Pact 
are as yet in no position to discharge their obligations under it. It is quite 
uncertain whether they ever will be. For one thing, it remains to be seen 
whether the Western Democracies are capable, in peace time, of sustaining 
the economic burden which the prolonged military containment of the 
new Soviet Empire would require. For another, it is extremely doubtful 
whether the Western Powers can rebuild their defences as fast as the 
Soviets are developing their striking power. As a means of mobilising 
the Western Powers so as to put pressure on the Kremlin, the Atlantic 
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Pact has much to commend it. But, as a means of containing Russia, it is 
a moral Maginot line, which has already been turned in China and is now 
directly threatened by Russia’s ability to make the atom bomb. 

The truth is that the new Soviet Empire will soon be too strong to 
contain. Apart from surrender, therefore, only two courses are open to 
the Western Powers. The first is to strengthen our defences, as much as 
we can, and to hope, meanwhile, that unforeseen developments will deflect 
the Soviet rulers from their aim of World Revolution. In the past, when 
Britain stood at the summit of the world, she could afford to wait upon 
events and often gained by doing so. To-day, however, as the weakest 
of the three Great Powers, we must anticipate events if we would survive 
them. By all means let us hope and pray that Mao tse Tung will prove 
to be a second Tito and that Russia itself will relapse into anarchy. But 
to base the conduct of our affairs upon such prayers and hopes is utterly 
irresponsible. It is the policy of Mr. Micawber. It is also, alas, the policy 
of Mr. Bevin. 

The second course open to the Western Powers is to bring matters 
with Russia to a head, and, while they still command respect thanks to 
their lead in atomic weapons, to seek to reduce her power within proper 
bounds. This is the only policy which offers a serious prospect of saving 
Britain and Europe. How then should we proceed ? 


Ill 


It is easier to criticise the mistakes of the past than to prescribe for 
the future. Much depends upon the time factor ; and, without fuller 
information than is available to the general public, it is hard to assess 
how far the sands have run out. It is possible that the Russians are 
already prepared for war. It is certain that they have done much to 
diminish the disparity which formerly existed between their war potential 
and that of the West. On balance, however, it seems likely that the 
American lead in atomic weapons is still sufficient to convince the 
Russians that they would be defeated in a war. So long as this situation 
continues the West can regain the initiative. 

Whether the die is already cast or not, the first step for Britain must 
be to bring our defences to the point where we could face the dangers of 
war with confidence. This means that «ve must have our own atom bombs, 
either made here or lent by the Uniced States. It also means that we must 
greatly strengthen the Regular Army and the Royal Air Force. In the 
present economic crisis these things will only be successfully accomplished 
with the help of the United States. What are the prospects of receiving 
such help ? 

The Administration in Washington recognises the Soviet danger. 
For political reasons, however, it is naturally reluctant to mobilise the 
man power and resources of America still further. Hitherto, therefore, 
it has tried to conjure away the Soviet menace by subsidising the economic 
recovery of Britain and of Western Europe. The results of this policy, 
however, have disappointed American opinion, and there has even been 
talk of discontinuing Marshall Aid. It may well be, indeed, that a more 
effective way of resisting Russia would be for the United States to bear the 
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burden of Britain and Europe’s rearmament, leaving it to the Western 
nations, once relieved of that burden, to find their own way to economic 
recovery. Sucha relationship between Britain and the United States would 
certainly be more honourable than the present one. The United States 
would get value for money. We should discharge our obligations by 
the maintenance and deployment of our forces. For Britain, this would 
mean not more but less dependence on the United States. We should have 
the striking power with which to set the pace in international affairs, and 
we should be much freer to pursue whatever economic policies might seem 
to us most advantageous. Here is a great opportunity for Britain to build 
up fighting forces worthy of her responsibilities. 

The second step must be for Britain to take the lead in the recreation 
of Europe. The present conception of European Union—the conception 
behind Marshall Aid, and behind all the talk of saving Democracy and 
Christendom is, in most minds at least, a purely defensive conception. 
But, in the nature of things, general ideas cannot be defensive. Patriotism, 
nationalism of blood and soil, is the only defensive ideology. New and 
general ideas must be offensive if they are to take root. The nations of 
Western Europe will not find it easy to sacrifice their individual interests to 
the vague idea of Union. But many obstacles to their co-operation would 
melt away if they were to combine for the practical purpose of liberating 
Eastern Europe. The conception of Europe would then become a 
crusade, and as such would take hold on the imagination of the masses. 

European Reunion expresses exactly the conception by which British 
foreign policy in the West should be inspired. It proclaims our vital 
interest in rebuilding a strong Europe. It also proclaims the essentially 
conservative nature of that aim. We do not seek to dismember Russia, 
nor to destroy her Communist regime. All we wish, is to see the power 
of Russia reduced within proper bounds. An essential corollary, there- 
fore, to the rebuilding of Europe must be the rebuilding of China. These 
are the indispensable conditions of peace. 

Russia has divided Europe and Asia by the ‘ cold war’ backed by the 
Red Army. We shall only reunite them by the ‘ cold war’ backed by 
the atom bomb. There are at present three areas in which the Western 
Powers could launch ‘ cold war ’ counter-offensives : in Germany, in the 
Balkans and in China. 

With the division of Germany into two states, the struggle for the 
soul of the German nation has entered on a new phase. On the Russian 
side, German Communism, German nationalism, and every other 
element in German life which can be pressed into Russia’s service, will 
be used for the disruption of the West German state. We must do the 
same in East Germany and do it more successfully. 

In the Balkans, the defection of Tito from the ranks of the Cominform 
offers an unexpected opportunity of expelling Russian influence from 
the whole of South-Eastern Europe. To make sure of this opportunity 
we must, at all costs, prevent a restoration of Russian control over 
Yugoslavia. Such a restoration, indeed, would have disastrous con- 
sequences for the West. It would mean Russian supremacy in the 
Adriatic, the resumption of the Greek War, and the final demoralisation 
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of all those who are still resisting Moscow in the Satellite countries and 
especially in Germany. To abandon Yugoslavia would be to commit as 
gtave an error both psychologically and strategically, if not morally, as 
that which we committed at the time of Munich. But, with Yugoslavia 
preserved from Russian attack, the whole Balkan scene would be_trans- 
formed. The isolated Communist regime in Albania could easily be 
undermined ; and the Bulgarian people would see a new hope of liberation. 
We should, in fact, be in sight of reuniting the Balkan peninsula south 
of the Danube with the main body of Europe; a development which 
would go far towards reducing the power of Russia within proper bounds. 

In China matters have been allowed to go so far that the task of 
liberation will not be easy. But the situation there is not yet lost. The 
Communists have not consolidated their grip upon the country any more 
than they had done in Eastern Europe immediately after the war. There 
will be opportunities enough for the Western Powers to prevent that 
consolidation. Above all, any attempt on the part of the Chinese 
Communists to intervene in South-East Asia must be met with swift and 
dramatic retaliation. We must.not repeat in the Far East the policy of 
appeasement and passivity which we have pursued in Europe for the past 
four years. 

Having proved, by rearmament and by assuming the initiative in the 
‘cold war,’ that we were in earnest, the final step for the Western Powers 
would be to bring matters to a head and, with the atom bomb in our hands, 
to insist upon a settlement with Russia. The precise terms of such a 
settlement must be a matter of negotiation. But its essential elements 
would be: first, the withdrawal of the Red Armies within agreed 
Russian frontiers which might include the Baltic States, Poland east of the 
Curzon line, and Bessarabia; second, the liquidation or at least the 
dilution of the Communist regimes in the present Satellite States. 

If Russia is still too weak to hope for victory in war, and if her rulers 
have sufficient wisdom and power, they will accept such a reverse. How 
far it would be a permanent reverse, would then depend upon the success 
of the Western Powers in overcoming ‘the contradictions inherent in the 
capitalist system.’ If, however, the rulers of Russia preferred to go down 
fighting than to retire, we should at least face the dangers of war ina 
situation where we could hope to avoid its worst results. To allow Russia 
to consolidate her strength is, short of a miracle, to make the Third 
World War certain and the defeat of Britain possible. To seek now to 
reduce Russia within proper bounds offers at least a chance of peace, and 
every hope of victory. 


IV 


It is commonly objected that, however desirable in theory, the 
conception of forcing Russia to withdraw within her own frontiers is 
not practical politics. Britain’s Socialist Government, it is argued, could 
never pursue such a policy, British public opinion would not stand for 
it. It would not receive the backing of the United States. These objec- 
tions deserve to be closely considered. They reach to the root of the 
present sickness in the conduct of our affairs. 

Vor. CXLVIL—No. 875. 
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By a strange irony the Government of the day, in two mortal crises 
of British history, has been inclined to a policy of appeasement by the 
opinions of its more extreme supporters. The Conservative Party, before 
the Second World War, included men whose general political sympathies 
made them, more or less unconsciously, Nazi and Fascist fellow-travellers. 
In the same way the Socialist Party to-day contains a number of Com- 
munist fellow-travellers, as well as a pacifist element instinctively favour- 
able to appeasement. In these circumstances a policy of clipping Russia’s 
wings might well embarrass the Socialist leaders with their rank and file. 
The Government, however, could always count on the support of the 
Opposition for such a policy; and it is extremely doubtful whether 
any substantial element among its own supporters would press 
disapproval to the point of producing a split in the Socialist movement. 
Even if they did, one can only reply that the safety of Britain transcends 
the claims of party. Here, if ever, would be a justification for a coalition. 

What of the argument that the British public would not stand for such 
a policy? The people of this country were tired after the war. It is 
doubtful, however, whether they are still as tired as the Government 
seems to believe. On the question of Russia, public opinion is, if any- 
thing, ahead of the Government and of the House of Commons. Some 
moral preparation would, indeed, be required to bring it to support a 
political counter-offensive against Russia. But, then, it is the duty of 
statesmen to educate the public even at some sacrifice to themselves. If 
Mr. Bevin, and not Mr. Churchill, had made the Fulton speech in 1946, 
he might have had to resign. But if, after a decent interval, his successor 
had spoken in the same sense, the British public would have recognised 
the danger and the need to act. It is worth recalling that few things did 
more to educate opinion to the dangers of appeasing the Axis Powers 
than the resignations of Mr. Eden and Lord Cranborne, and of Mr. Duff 
Cooper. It may be said that to expect Socialist Ministers to follow their 
example is to ask too much. This may well be true. It would be equally 
true to say that great Empires are neither built nor saved by small men. 

Much more serious is the argument that a policy of forcing the Soviets 
out of Europe and China would not command the support of the United 
States. There is substance in this argument ; but, before considering its 
implications, let us at once admit that the Americans have lived up to 
their international responsibilities beyond all expectations. Too little 
has been done to save Europe and China from the Soviets, but what has 
been done has been done almost entirely by the Americans. Yet, in the 
United States, the Russian danger cannot but seem remote. The Atlantic 
Ocean, the British Empire, and Western Europe form substantial buffers 
between the Soviet Unionand the United States. The United States, indeed, 
stand, in relation to the United Kingdom, much as the United Kingdom 
stood to France in the years before the Second World War. In many 
ways the Americans have done better by us than we did by France. They 
have recognised the Soviet danger intellectually. They have poured forth 
their treasure to defend the peace. Nevertheless, we cannot expect that 
they should feel the same sense of urgency as those of us who are virtually 
Russia’s neighbours. Nor can we expect that the whole burden, moral as 
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well as material, of saving the Western world should fall upon the shoulders 
of America, broad though they be. The sense of security of a people 
protected by the Atlantic, the natural reluctance of a capitalist society to 
bear excessive taxation, and the technicalities of a constitution expressly 
designed to limit the initiative power of Government, inevitably inhibit the 
United States from adopting an offensive Foreign Policy. They will do 
much to underwrite the defence of the West and, let us hope, of South- 
East Asia. They may even agree, or at least feel compelled, to support 
any offensive moves which Britain may make. But it is too much to expect 
that they will take the offensive themselves. It is not their responsibility. 

Soviet expansion, after all, is only ultimately a threat to American 
interests. It is, first and foremost, a threat to British interests. In 
Europe, it threatens our traditional policy of preventing the domination 
of the Continent by a hostile power. In the Near and Middle East, it 
threatens an important sphere of British influence, our oil reserves, and 
our sea and air communications with that part of the Commonwealth— 
its greater part—which lies around the Indian Ocean. In Afghanistan and 
Tibet, it threatens the security of two British Dominions. In China, it 
threatens more than £250,000,000 worth of British investments, the 
colony of Hong Kong, and the stability of our South-East Asian 
possessions largeiy inhabited by Chinese. 

Above all, Soviet expansion threatens the existence of the British 
nation. In a war between Russia and the Western Powers, the United 
States might ultimately prevail; but Britain could be defeated, just as 
France was defeated in the last war. In the circumstances of modern war, 
Britain will not survive a defeat; whether by defeat we mean an enemy 
occupation or merely an atomic bombardment sufficient to neutralise 
British power. In either case the population of these islands would be 
halved : reduced, that is, to the level which our native resources can sustain. 
Our powerful industry would be dismantled or destroyed. Nor would the 
destruction of life or wealth ever be repaired ; for the peculiar circum- 
stances in which Britain rose to greatness will not come again. A defeat 
of Britain, moreover, would mean the end of the British Commonwealth 
as we know it. The Dominions and the Colonies might gravitate to the 
United States; the Anglo-Saxon tradition might survive; but the old 
heart of the Empire would have ceased to beat. The Russian nation 
could survive an atomic defeat. So could the American nation. But if 
Britain goes down, she goes down for ever. 

Whether a defeated Britain would eventually be liberated by the 
United States is thus of small importance. Besides, liberation is in itself 
uncertain. The Atlantic is not the Channel; and the atom bomb with 
its deadly field of gamma rays must prove a powerful weapon against 
seaborne landings. In the last war, the United States only defeated Nazi 
Germany with the full co-operation of their British and Russian allies, 
This time they would have to carry the whole burden alone. American 
bombers might strike at a Soviet war industry dispersed throughout the 
Eurasian continent. But American factories would present a target more 
vulnerable, because more compact, to Russia’s offensive power. It must, 
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indeed, be doubtful whether the United States could ever liberate Europe. 
It is almost certain that they could not liberate her in time to save her 
civilisation. 

In the face of such dangers it is the duty of the British Government 
to impose its will upon the Foreign Policy of the Western Union. The 
United States may be the stronger partner in that association; but we 
have more at stake ; and nothing can relieve the British Government of 
the responsibility for taking whatever measures are required to ensure 
the safety of Britain. 

To believe, as so many do, that control of foreign policy must lie in 
Washington, simply because the United States are more powerful than 
Britain, is to misunderstand altogether the relationship between these two 
countries. This relationship is not merely one of British dependence on 
America. It is one of mutual interdependence. Our interests and 
America’s are so closely intertwined that neither power can afford 
to let the other suffer a severe setback of any kind. This means, to 
take an extreme example, that if Britain were to pursue a political 
offensive against Russia, even against the wishes of Washington, the 
United States would still have to support us if that offensive led to war 
or to a grave crisis. In practice, however, a British political offensive 
would be more likely to please the clearer heads in the State Department 
than to arouse their opposition. They would be glad of it, as our Foreign 
Office would have been glad if the French Government before the war had 
pursued an independent policy against Hitler. It would give them a 
long-desired opportunity to support a policy which they cannot initiate. 

But instead of taking the lead in foreign policy, as British interests 
demand, Mr. Bevin has surrendered its control to Washington. Since 
the end of the war the British Government has repeatedly advised and 
warned the State Department. On occasion it has even hung back when 
the United States have made a positive move against the Soviets. But it has 
never made such a move on its own account without American approval. 
The outward and visible sign of this surrender is plainest in the sphere of 
atomic energy. The possession of atom bombs has become the indispens- 
able attribute of a Great Power. Without the atom bomb no nation can 
go to war. And no nation which cannot go to war can pursue an 
independent policy. Britain was a pioneer in the making of the atom 
bomb. There are no technical obstacles to its production here. Yet, as 
far as the public knows, the Socialist Government has failed to provide 
the nation with this indispensable means of pursuing an independent 
foreign policy. 

By his surrender of control over British foreign policy, Mr. Bevin 
has repeated the mistake for which M. Flandin has been so justly censured, 
When Hitler marched into the Rhineland, M. Flandin came to London to 
seek the British Government’s support to drive the Germans out again. 
That support was refused; and M. Flandin weakly decided that, in the 
absence of British support, France must accept Hitler’s fait accompli. We 
now know that if the French Government had sent their troops into the 
Rhineland, the Germans would have retired without fighting. This 
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M. Flandin could not know, He did know, however, that, even if the 
French action had led to war, the British Government would have been 
bound to come to the support of France, and that together they could 
have strangled the Nazi menace at birth. M. Flandin was right to consult 
his British allies. He was wrong in concluding that, because Britain—the 
more powerful partner in the alliance—had rejected his advice, he was 
relieved of his responsibility, as Foreign Minister of France, to take 
whatever measures the defence of his country’s interests required. Nor 
did the British Government’s passivity justify, though it might explain, 
his subsequent policy of appeasement which went even further than Mr. 
Neville Chamberlain’s. 

Mr. Bevin, for his part, has been right to consult the State Department 
at every step. He has been wrong in waiting on the State Department 
instead of giving an independent lead which the United States would have 
been bound to support. It would be irresponsible to press the parallel 
between M. Flandin and Mr. Bevin too far. Nevertheless, observers have 
not failed to note that in voting for Czechoslovakia against Yugoslavia at 
the Security Council, in announcing the withdrawal of the British troops 
from Greece, and in pressing for the recognition of the Chinese Commu- 
nist Government, Britain, in recent months, has been pursuing a more 
yieiding policy than the United States. It is devoutly to be hoped that the 
Soviet’s conquest of China and their discovery of the atom bomb have not 
converted Mr. Bevin’s passive policy of Micawberism into an active 


policy of appeasement. 
Vv 


Mr. Winston Churchill has called the Second World War ‘the 
Unnecessary War.’ The Third World War, into which we are now 
drifting, might be called with equal justice ‘ the Inexcusable War.’ Up 
to the time of the Munich Agreement, Mr. Neville Chamberlain and his 
French colleagues had possessed the power to prevent the German threat 
to peace. They did not use it because they genuinely believed that they 
could reach a lasting settlement with Hitler by conceding certain of his 
claims, This was an unnecessary mistake. Yet once it is admitted, the 
policy of appeasement which proceeded from it becomes intelligible. 
The mistake of Mr. Bevin and of his successive American colleagues is 
harder to explain. They have known, at least since 1946, the nature of 
the Russian danger. They have also possessed the power to conjure that 
danger away. For four years, however, they have lacked the will to act 
upon their knowledge. In another year or so they will also lack the 
power. Such persistence in error is termed by Christian moralists the 
sin against the Holy Ghost. In the whole catalogue of sins it is the 
hardest to excuse. All sins, indeed, may be forgiven if repentance comes 
in time. How much time still remains to us? Discussing this question 
in a friend’s garden the other day, we stopped to admire an old sundial. 
On it I read the following inscription: ‘ It is later than you think.’ 








GERMANY—A DILEMMA 
By John Lowe 


a problem of a resurgent Germany has been receiving considerable 
publicity for the last few months. A good counsel for commentators 
is to brief themselves on the latest subject of Mr. Churchill’s interest. 
When, in the Strasbourg deliberations, he asked his fellow delegates to 
‘take note’ of the German question, it was only to be expected that the 
world generally was about to focus its thoughts in that direction. Since 
then, much of the popular Press has realised that the effective recovery of 
our late enemy was news, and so striking as to need little exaggeration. 
This does not mean that no exaggeration took place. The cycle is now 
trying to complete itself, and several articles have appeared seeking to 
‘kill’ the whole topic. Unfortunately the Germans themselves are 
obstinately, and perhaps unconsciously, refusing to let it die. 

A general recovery of German production almost to the level of 1936 
(and therefore considerably further in some industries) is undoubtedly 
ground for anxious thought in Britain. A country which was absolutely 
wrecked four years ago is already a serious competitor, though less as yet 
in the commercial than in the diplomatic field. Within a matter of 
months, and certainly of a year or two, we shall have lost what little 
influence over German policy we still possess. This is small reason for 
surprise, let alone for indignation. Our policy in post-war Germany has 
been wrong with a frequency far beyond what mere accident could 
explain. It started on the assumption that Germany could be merely 
suppressed. How anyone with a knowledge of European economic 
patterns could ever have subscribed to this it is hard to see. But ina 
matter of months, Potsdam and the ‘ one world ’ fantasy which inspired 
it were no longer able to mask the predatory moves of power politics. 
The vision of ‘ four-power’ control of Germany faded very rapidly. 
Partly to forestall Soviet expansion and partly, doubtless, from humane 
motives, the Allies (to omit by now the superfluous word ‘ Western ’) 
were obliged to subsidise the whole economic life of their zones. This 
phase was to last over two years, in the sense that there was subsidy and 
little positive encouragement to reconstruction. (In the sense that there 
was subsidy, it is with us still and likely to remain so.) The stumbling- 
block during this time was not Russia’s malice so much as Freach caution. 
The one major move towards unification was the bi-zonal fusion, which 
took place because Britain found it too costly to maintain a hungry and 
shattered industrial area with a population more than half as large as her 
own. Until that date the British Government had been cherishing 
intentions to nationalise German heavy industries. It was an odd form of 
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democracy to nationalise German industry because Britain had a Socialist 
Government; and it was hardly wise to create a German economy 
already centralised for the benefit or temptation of possible dictators. 
Not on these two grounds, but because the Americans declined to 
subsidise Socialism in two countries, the intention to nationalise was 
dropped, or, more precisely, it was transferred to the coulisses. Baulked 
in the direct plan, the British Socialist Party began a move to foster the 
Cause by fostering its German protagonist, Dr. Schumacher. He was 
invited to this country at a time when such honours were rare, and has 
since been the host to Mr. Morgan Phillips, the ambassador-at-large of 
British Socialism. Unfortunately this fraternal interest degenerated into 
a kiss of death. 
* Rien n’est si dangereux qu’un ignorant ami ; 
Mieux vaudrait un sage ennemi.’ 


The odium which attached to Mr. Bevin’s support of dismantling 
(partly deserved, and partly put there by French diplomatic skill) was 
transferred to his ideological counterparts in Germany. It is worth 
dwelling on this matter, because there is every indication that the British 
and German Socialists are as busy as ever in prosecuting their joint 
designs upon German industry. 

While these manceuvres were in progress, the more official side of 
Allied activity at last produced the currency reform of somewhat over 
a year ago. The results have been very striking, and the operation may 
well rank as one of the most successful financial operations of modern 
times. It has, however, led to a shortage of capital for German industry. 
Before the reform, there was very little equipment to buy. Now that 
more is available, the capital which might have bought it has been 
removed in the very process of the reform. 

That brings us to the related problems of international investment in 
Germany and her permitted levels of industry. So far the Germans have 
contented themselves with winning one battle at a time. They have 
scored a victory by the cessation of the fantastic policy of dismantling. 
There is no other gain so immediately to hand, so they have transferred 
their concern to slightly longer-term objectives. While their economic 
recovery has been impressively rapid, it may well be approaching a 
plateau for lack of capital. It has been carried out with very little to 
spare, and has been possible only through the injection of American 
consumer goods and the acceptance of low standards of living. Sooner 
or later even the Germans are going to find this boosted existence rather 
too much of a strain, and they are also preparing to deal with a highly 
competitive export market. That is why they are now devoting themselves 
to procuring higher ‘ permitted levels’ of industry, even though the 
present levels, both of production and of capacity, have not been attained. 
Having cleared these possible obstructions, they will be in a stronger 
position to solicit capital from abroad. 

At this juncture, international considerations once more predominate. 
The German theme has to resume its place in the counterpoint of Euro- 
pean and world policies. There was a sudden modulation which seems to 
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have taken place around the spring of 1949. Unti: then, a number of 
European nations were strongly in favour of a closx:ly united continent, 
in the hopes of containing the old enemy Germany. As that country’s 
recovery grew more rapid, it became clear that in terms of both military 
potential and competitive power the Germans would soui be as strong 
as the would-be containers, especially as Britain could not involve herself 
closely enough to be an effective counter-balance. 

It was at last appreciated, too, that unless Germany recovered, the 
rest of Europe would make little further progress towards economic 
viability, and the world, hungry for capital goods which could not be 
bought from America, would be seriously impeded by the absence of 
German production. 

There began a period of anxious deliberation. Penned in a small 
space with a wounded but rapidly convalescing bull, the countries of 
Europe had to decide whether to mount and cling grimly on, or whether 
to try and hobble the animal with obviously inadequate ropes. They 
have not quite decided yet, but for perhaps nine months the more 
astute spirits in Europe have been trying to mount and secure as good a seat 
as possible. The attitude is not new. It used to be called ‘ pétainism.’ 
It now goes under the less pejorative name of ‘ integrating European 
industry.’ 

The talk of integration has its amusing ironies. To begin with, 
European industry is already integrating itself. It was doing so quite 
fast until our intervention in 1944 put the clock back a few years. 
For four years after that, the Ruhr-Lorraine-Belgium-Sweden complex, 
the only kind of European integration that had ever worked, was under 
acloud. It became fashionable to advocate another kind of organisation, 
this time linked up in a federation of political units. This protean aspira- 
tion was once a customs union. Then the difficulties of Benelux proved 
a warning to the starry-eyed, and national interests a reason to the 
realists, against such a step. The Americans, after loud appeals to imitate 
their breadth of mind, of vision and of organisation, were responsible for 
the next change of objective. OEEC (a title no more unmusical and much 
less unwieldy than the full name) made a number of detailed studies 
(‘ Technical Reports ’) on the possibilities of industrial integration. With 
the exception of hydro-electric power, where international buying and 
selling of power has made some progress, the publication of the studies 
marked the summit of achievement. The next people to busy themselves 
with the subject were the Strasbourg delegates. They criticised OEEC 
for its shortcomings, until it was pointed out that but for OEEC they 
would not be sitting there but in Siberia. This contribution was then 
admitted, but OEEC was attacked, with more precision if not more 
logic, for having failed to do what it had not primarily set out to do, 
which was to integrate European industry. Realists once more replied 
(some of them at a very high level were put up to it, one suspects, by 
OEEC) that if OEEC with all its vast American backing and meetings 
of responsible Ministers had had little success in that task, Strasbourg 
was not likely to fare better if it merely followed OEEC’s wheel-marks. 
To the eternal glory of the Assembly, there was a distinct and perceptible 
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pause for several days, while the delegates stopped and thought. They 
were somewhat hampered by a lack of facilities and documents (for 
instance, it is thought that there was not more than one copy of the 
‘OEEC Technical Reports’ in Strasbourg!); but they really did 
analyse the problem and produce some suggestions that had in them 
more than mere incantation. 

They faced (or the more responsible did) the unpleasant but hard 
fact that few nations at present trading by bilateral and quantitative re- 
strictions are ready to return to the unfettered and multilateral observance 
of the price mechanism. This was recognised to be particularly true of 
the countries already applying tariff preferences with their overseas 
associates and dependencies. There was also a welcome implied admis- 
sion that Europe must be insulated for atime from excessive American 
imports, especially by the fortunate few, unless the danger of draining 
reserves was for ever to cripple intra~-European trade and payments. 
And there were above all several advocates of American capital invest- 
ment in Europe on a private or semi-private basis. Events were to prove 
Strasbourg right. The effect of a non-dollar preferential area has since 
been obtained by devaluation, however crude that method may have 
been. The idea of American private investment in the non-dollar world 
received lip-service, at any rate, in the subsequent Washington talks, 
though devaluation was a doubtful way to encourage it. It is to be 
hoped that the very substantial contribution to economic thinking which 
Strasbourg made will not be entirely cancelled out by the return to the 
old oscillation between rigid bilateralism and premature free trade. A 
number of the old incantations (which are the politician’s response to a 
situation which he does not understand) still occur in the economic 
report of the Assembly, and there have since been external pressures to 
try yet again measures which have been proved two or three times already 
to be either mischievous or, what is worse, a substitute for the action 
which should really have been taken. 

It is only within such a framework of fairly loose but sincere and 
vigorous co-ordination that Germany can take her part in Europe. Ifa 
tight European unity were to be used as an anti-German alliance, the 
effect would be disastrous. That has been surreptitiously tried once and 
has failed. For one thing, since Britain could not possibly take part in a 
closely federated Europe without ruining her Commonwealth connections, 
Germany would be at least as strong as any combination ‘ against’ her. 
For another, she would merely infiltrate into the organisation and take it 
over. The tighter the organisation, the easier and more effective would 
her domination then be. That is why the Germans, and not the French, 
are probably now the most adamant advocates of European integration 
in its various forms. They are already, by the activities of their tech- 
nicians, assuming an important role in post-war European industry. As 
an overpopulated area, they will be compelled to enter vigorously into 
European and world trade, and are already doing so. Since Britain’s 
economic policy is insulating her from the continent, the fruits of this 
trade are going, especially in finance, to the Swiss and the Belgians. The 
produce of the Netherlands and their overseas territories, for example, 
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are now enjoying a practically free entry into Germany, which is a serious 
blow to British trade. 

There are the congenitally somnolent who say that Germany cannot 
ever be a really serious competitor or rival, because she is not self- 
supporting and will for long be dependent on American aid. How often 
we heard that in the ’twenties! It is precisely the compression of a large, 
industrious and single-minded people into a small space which was the 
danger then and is infinitely more so to-day. 

Even if Germany’s resolute determination to have economic recovery 
and indeed predominance were not enough, she has many other cards to 
play. The strongest is her strategic position and capabilities. It is now 
no secret that if Western Europe is to be defended from possible attacks 
by land, the Germans will have to play a large part. This is not only 
common sense and self-interest; it is only humanity. How can we 
forbid a nation to defend itself if we, safely beyond the Channel, refuse to 
defend it ? It would be not only a piece of folly but a sadism before which 
one feels slightly sickened. Moreover, we shall never secure full German 
co-operation unless we provide strategic security. With the exception 
of some politicians, who have burnt their boats, the majority of Germans 
always act with an arriére-pensée about the Russians. Since circumstances 
have combined in a kind of natural selection to put a premium on fence- 
sitting in present-day Germany, the habit comes easily. 

That is not to say that the Western Republic is ever likely to co- 
operate with the Russians, even as part of a diplomatic bluff. There is 
far too profound a hatred and fear there. But that is not the immediate 
danger. The Communists are not now trying directly to seize power in 
the Western zones. Their propaganda is based on an appeal to national 
unity, and they are stalking behind a number of varyingly genuine 
political groups. It appears at the moment that Dr. Adenauer has been 
astute enough to hold his own, despite the lack of support from this 
country, the fissiparous tendency of a confessional centre party and the 
backstairs negotiations conducted, presumably not for his benefit, 
between the German Opposition and their British fellow-Socialists, 
How much longer he will be able to govern unless he receives a better 
backing it is hard to say. His diplomacy has so far been extremely skilful. 
Especially in the matter of rearming Germany he has been very shrewd. 
If the German people are rearmed, he can now say that it was done 
against his express wish. If German forces are taken into a European 
army, he will have scored the even bigger success of returning to the 
period of the later Roman Empire, when Teutonic mercenaries held the 
entire destinies of Europe in their hands. 

There is no need, for all this, to indulge in sentiment or an unseemly 
race to befriend the Germans. They have indeed enjoyed the most 
substantial help from this country. The danger is that a policy of in- 
effectual pin-pricks and untenable prohibitions will lose us not only the 
good dispositions of Germany (they have done that already), but, by 
their weakness, such respect as we still enjoy. We have probably still time, 
by positive policy, to recoup some of our past losses in German affairs ; 
another year or two, perhaps another few months, will be too late. 
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STALIN AND HIS RUSSIA—II 


By Jules Menken 


PERSONALITY, POLICY, POWER 
Vv 


HE true character of men of conspicuous violence is often hard to discern. 

As with humbler mortals, their reputation depends not only upon what 
they did and were, but also upon whether friends or foes spread their subsequent 
fame. Mindful of this truth, Julius Cesar and Napoleon themselves took steps 
to create their legends—with a success to which more than their own shrewd- 
ness contributed. Attila was less sophisticated, more indifferent, or less lucky. 
Mussolini ¢nd Hitler were certainly not unmindful of their legend; nor do 
defeat and final failure (as the examples of Cesar and Napoleon show) neces- 
sarily bar the road to later fame; but Mussolini was not really the stuff out of 
which myths are made, while in Hitler’s case we are still too near to appraise 
accurately what the future may bring. 

With Stalin the difficulties are greater. One main difficulty springs not 
from the contradictory evidence and discordant views presented by flatterers 
and panegyrists on the one hand, by enemies and critics on the other, but from 
the distortions which Marxism, as the lens through which Stalin’s character 
and deeds are seen, imposes on most admirers and detractors alike. This 
Marxist deformation of values is not a simple phenomenon. One of its causes 
is the fact that Marxism often presents itself as a kind of philosopher’s stone—a 
dazzling revelation of great truths about society which place in the hands of 
their possessors the keys to both understanding and action. In earlier decades 
of the present century this deeply felt and sincere, if ignorant and unsophisti- 
cated, view of Marxism was particularly widespread among the intelligentsia 
and semi-intelligentsia of Eastern Europe. Another cause of the Marxist 
deformation results from the tacit assumption by Marxism of an entire corpus 
of philosophic, ethical, and social values drawn from the earlier and generous 
traditions out of which Marxism has developed, but with which its own 
doctrines, whether through narrowness, misdirection or error, often profoundly 
conflict. A third cause is the dogma that, by Marxist standards, whatever 
serves ‘ Socialism’ or the October (i.¢., Bolshevik) Revolution must for that 
reason be right. This dogma especially affects the view of Stalin taken by 
many ex-Communists and former supporters whom events in Russia have 
disillusioned but who have nevertheless not abandoned the assumptions, 
standards, or desires of their Marxist and Stalinist past. Such people include 
many of Stalin’s fiercest critics; but their criticism often loses force because 
their own attitude is deeply ambivalent. 

Many of these difficulties can simply be set aside. They are largely the 
consequence of attempts to judge Stalin in terms of policy. Such judgments 
have great importance, alike for Marxists and Socialists (or erstwhile ones) 
and for non-Socialists. But policy involves many factors besides personality 
and character. For evidence about these we must turn to the somewhat 
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different field in which they are expressed in conduct and action, And although 
the thick cloak of secrecy and concealment in which Stalin has deliberately 
hidden most of his life makes a full and clear picture impossible, enough can 
nevertheless be learnt from his past to provide a measure of guidance to his 
present and future. 


VI 


Stalin’s rise from the most humble origins to supreme power, and the 
duration of his absolute rule over a major state, can scarcely be paralleled in 
the modern history of Europe before the present generation. Both Cromwell 
and Napoleon started from a far higher social level. Cromwell was an English 
country gentleman. Napoleon belonged by birth to the middle-classes of 
Corsica, and in his remoter ancestry was descended on both sides from Tuscan 
families of patrician stock and intellectual vigour. Although their rule in its 
prime was supreme and unchallenged, neither left marks on the structure and 
life of their countries as deep, as far-reaching, or as minutely detailed as Stalin. 
Not until Hitler—the son of a minor Austrian official—and Mussolini—the 
child of a blacksmith of the Romagna—is a similar rise in the social and political 
scale to be found in modern Europe. The American scene, though both 
Lincoln and Andrew Jackson blazed the trail from log-cabin to White House, 
differs too profoundly from either Tsarist or Soviet Russia for any close 
comparison to be relevant. For true parallels, indeed, one must go to the 
Roman Empire and to Asia. In the former, Maximin, a Thracian peasant, 
distinguished in his youth by gigantic stature and immense feats of strength, 
was one of the few who forced his way from the humblest beginnings to the 
purple; but his rule as emperor lasted only for three years (A.D. 235-38). In 
the latter, careers somewhat like Stalin’s in respect of the social and political 
gap bridged can be found both in China and in Japan. The founder of the 
Ming dynasty was the son of poor peasants who began life as a shepherd boy, 
became a Buddhist monk, and rose to the throne via banditry, leadership, and 
strategic calculation—a story in important respects like that of the founder of 
the Han dynasty fifteen centuries earlier. And the outstanding figure of 
sixteenth-century Japan was the great Hideyoshi, the son of an ashigaru— 
lightly armed foot-soldiers, many of them peasants and serfs who had deserted 
farms burdened with debt and ravaged by long-continuing war—whose 
immense abilities as soldier, organiser and statesman have rarely been equalled, 
let alone surpassed, either in East or West. 

Both exceptional abilities and exceptional circumstances are required for 
such careers to be possible. In a larger and more important sense, however, 
their makers need not be great men. Ambition, will, tenacity, and a deep and 
sure sense of power are essential. Other qualities can and do vary widely. 

Although Mr. Deutscher’s study! suffers seriously from the Marxist 
deformation of values—especially when discussing Stalin’s middle and later 
career—it presents in clear and convenient form many central facts about his 
life and character. On both sides Stalin was the descendant of Georgian serfs. 
His father, a shoemaker in a small way and unsuccessful, had been freed only 
about a decade before leaving his native village and settling in the small 
Georgian town of Gori, where the future dictator was born. Stalin, the fourth 
child—his three predecessors died in early infancy—was born on December atst 
1879, when his mother was hardly twenty. From his school-days he showed 


1 Stalin : A Political Biography (Oxford University Press). 
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marked diligence and ability, a good intelligence, and a quite extraordinary 
memory. A sense of the realities of power and a gift for translating ideas into 
action also appeared very early. 

So, too, did less desirable traits. From his school-days in Gori, Stalin was 
self-assertive and rebellious, with a fierce craving for prominence, stubborn, 
uncommunicative, and wilful. In the harsh atmosphere of Georgian serfdom 
which he himself just escaped, but of which the psychological aftermath 
surrounded his youth, he acquired quickly and thoroughly some of the qualities 
which the poor and the oppressed often develop: alertness and cunning, 
distrust of others, skill in concealment and dissimulation, a liking for violence. 
His abilities, his apparent promise, and his gift for concealment and dissimula- 
tion enabled him (as in later years) to secure the aid of authorities to whom 
he was fundamentally hostile ; and it was thus his headmaster at Gori and the 
local priest whose efforts succeeded in obtaining for him the opportunity for 
further education upon which his subsequent career was built. This oppor- 
tunity consisted in a scholarship at the Theological Seminary at Tiflis, the 
capital of Georgia and the focus of the country’s intellectual life and of its 
passionate nationalism. 

Stalin left the Tiflis seminary in May, 1899. He was nineteen and a half 
years old. The circumstances of his departure are obscure. What is certain 
is that he was filled with resentment against constituted authority. This fact 
is of central importance in understanding his character and later history. 
Resentment was certainly not what his worldly situation called for. A child 
of the poorest of the poor—his mother had to take in washing so that the 
family could make both ends meet—he had done well at school in Gori, his 
ability had been recognised by authority, a scholarship providing free board, 
lodging, clothing and tuition had been obtained for him at the seminary, and 
the doors had thus been opened to a career’ and a station far above the circum- 
stances of his birth. In Tsarist Russia at the close of the nineteenth century 
all this was very exceptional. Yet Stalin, far from appreciating—much less 
feeling gratitude for—what had been given him, was deeply resentful and 
rebellious against authority, against the whole order of society, against anything 
and-everything that made him feel inferior or touched the sense of inadequacy 
which lay at the very roots of his character. Driven on by such motives and 
by his own fierce desire for power and domination, sustained by the Marxist 
creed which appeared to justify him, his whole life for the next twenty years 
was to be spent fighting established authority, subverting and destroying and 
attempting to overthrow the entire social order within which he lived. For 
more than thirty years after that, while increasingly responsible for the positive 
organisation and life of his own Soviet society, he continued to devote an 
important part of his time and energies to efforts to subvert and destroy other 
societies, the mere existence of which might at some time challenge his own— 
and might therefore rouse again the resentment, the feeling of inferiority, and 
the sense of inadequacy which those who know them find as insatiable and 
destructive as the Vulture-Furies of legend which fed continually on Pro- 
metheus’ vitals on the unscaleable crags of Stalin’s native Caucasus— 

*, . . ministers of pain, and fear, 
And disappointment, and mistrust, and hate, 
And clinging crime . . ,* 

Life has indeed its major ironies. The oppressive sense of inferiority 

which Stalin felt in youth in the seminary at Tiflis he was to find and feel again 
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in the revolutionary company into which his unsleeping, unslakeable resent- 
ment had driven him. The men who made the Bolshevik Revolution included 
some of the most brilliant and ablest Russians of their day. Lenin, Trotsky, 
Bukharin, Kamenev, were highly gifted as orators, writers, social theorists, 
men of action. In their company Stalin could not shine.* His feeling for power 
and his profound sense of political realities forced him to dissemble and 
prevented him from taking any action at the time. The same qualities had 
worked similarly at Tiflis. But in later years he came into his own. The 
exile and murder of Trotsky, the destruction of most other leading Old 
Bolshevik contemporaries in the great political trials and purges of the ’30’s, 
were acts of policy. Nevertheless, an element of long-awaited personal ven- 
geance is plainly present in them also. 


Vil 


For nearly two decades after leaving Tiflis seminary Stalin worked on the 
technique of subversion and revolution, and in his personal life developed 
secrecy, concealment and dissimulation to a fine art. Nearly half this time was 
spent under arrest, in prison, and in exile. For four years (1913-17) he was 
an exile in Siberia, mainly in the ice-bound wilderness on the lower reaches of 
the Yenisei, where the winter lasts eight or nine months and the short, hot, 
dry summer does not thaw the soil sufficiently for crops to ripen. Throughout 
most of these decades Stalin lived in the underground of the Russian revolu- 
tionary movement, shedding his identity, abandoning even his name, called 
by aliases and nicknames (more than a dozen are known), using false passports. 
A post as clerk in the astronomical observatory at Tiflis provided a cloak for 
illegal meetings, the fomenting of strikes, and the organisation of a May Day 
demonstration challenging authority. Later Stalin helped to edit and wrote 
for an illegal Georgian-language periodical. In Batum he carried on Socialist 
propaganda and fomented strikes and street demonstrations among the factory 
workers. In Baku—then a place of intense social atomisation, great poverty, 
and industrial harshness—he edited clandestine newspapers as part of his 
revolutionary work among the oil workers. He took part as administrator 
and inspirer in building and directing in the strictest secrecy the underground 
Socialist military organisation in the Caucasus. He helped to organise Socialist 
fighting squads which raided banks and transports carrying money in order 
to obtain funds for the revolutionary administration headed by Lenin. In 
this work Stalin was apparently a sort of liaison officer between the Party 
bureau and the fighting squads themselves ; but his technique of concealment 


2 Barmine writes: ‘In certain qualities [Stalin] is far from mediocre: strength of will, 
patience, slyness, ability to perceive human frailties and play upon them with contempt, 
and the ve gift of pursuing a chosen goal inflexibly and without scruple. With these 
talents Stalin is generously endowed. . . . [But] he was an ignoramus by comparison with 
Lenin’s other lieutenants. That was one source of his sense of inferiority. The top leaders 
of the Bolshevik Revolution were middle-class or aristocratic intellectuals, steeped in the 
culture not only of their own country, but of 9 asawhole. . . . Stalin was the exception 
among them. He was the least distinguished of all—neither orator, nor writer, nor 
theoretician. . . . Even as a Russian his horizon was bounded by a provincial background ’ 
(One Who Survived, pp. 259-260). Mr. Deutscher quotes a significant comment from the time 
in the late 1920’s wi Stalin was propounding his oo of ‘ Socialism in one country.’ 
Although General Secretary of the Communist Party and by far the most powerful man in 
Russia, his theoretical views still commanded no authority. ‘ When, at one of the Party 
= of those i Stalin involved himself in a theoretical argument, he was interrupted 
by a half-amused half-indi t remark from the old Marxist scholar Ryazanov: “ Stop 
it, Koba, don’t make a fool of yourself. Everybody knows that theory is not exactly your 
field ” ’ (Stalin : A Political Biography, p. 290). 
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and dissimulation was so perfect that the Tsarist police never suspected him 
of any connection with these raids, and even the Party did not know about 
his réle in them. 

For ordinary people, such a life would have been barren and sordid, not 
to say disgraceful. Stalin learnt great lessons from it. He mastered the tricks 
and wiles of underground and conspiratorial work. He learnt the psychology 
of industrial unrest and the technique of fomenting discontent among many 
types of workers. These lessons international Communism, under his supreme 
direction, was in later years to put into action all over the world. He also 
learnt the dangers to an existing régime of an underground revolutionary 
opposition subject only to the comparatively mild checks and restraints applied 
in Tsarist Russia—and the concentration camps and police terror developed 
under his own rule were one consequence. It was no doubt his own experience 
on the Yenisei which showed him the possibilities for political and other 
prisoners of Arctic and sub-Arctic Russia and Siberia under really rigorous 
conditions—with results seen during the Soviet period in the horrors of the 
Magadan and Kolyma areas of north-eastern Siberia and elsewhere in Russia’s 
frozen north. 

Other and still more important lessons were also driven home during these 
years. Living in the underground, in prison, and in exile, at close quarters 
with discontented, desperate and often violent men, exposed constantly to 
the danger of betrayal, Stalin acquired a narrow but deep experience of human 
nature and developed a judgment of men and situations of certain types which 
easier conditions could never have given him. He learnt early and thoroughly 
the importance of the political machine—and certain methods of winning and 
keeping control of it. He learnt how to win favour with authority, and how 
to adapt situations to his own ends. He learnt to keep his own counsel. He 
learnt ruthlessness—or developed highly a strong natural proclivity to it. 
He learnt above all the vital importance of patience, dissimulation and 
manceuvre while gathering the strength needed against his enemies and taking 
up the position from which to surprise, to strike, and to crush them. 


vi 


All these qualities manifested themselves in the decades after the October 
Revolution. Detailed knowledge of what happened, and how, is often 
insuffcient. The general pattern, however, is clear. Stalin’s ruthlessness 
calls for no description. It is plain and stark throughout. His ability to 
ingratiate himself with authority and turn the favour thus acquired to his own 
ends appeared even before 1917. His underground work in the Caucasus 
early won Lenin’s notice and approval. Experience with the mixed races and 
nationalities of the Caucasus and study of the nationalities problem (which 
had been suggested and guided by Lenin) led to Stalin’s appointment in the 
first Bolshevik Government as Commissar for Nationalities. It was Zinoviev, 
at the time a much more important figure, who proposed Stalin for the impor- 
tant post of Commissar of the Workers’ and Peasants’ Inspectorate. This 
post in effect gave Stalin powers of supervision and control over the whole 
machine of Soviet administration. The Politbureau, which was created shortly 
before the outbreak of the October Revolution, soon became a body of the 
first importance ; Stalin was a member from the start, charged with day-to-day 
management of the Party. From the beginning of 1919 he was the only member 
of the Central Committee of the Communist Party who was permanently on 
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both the Politbureau and the Organisation Bureau (the Orgbureau), which 
had charge of Party personnel, and therefore of the appointment, activities, 
and removal of Party members. On April 3rd, 1922—a crucial date in Stalin’s 
career—he became General Secretary of the Central Committee of the Com- 
munist Party, with the task of co-ordinating the work of the Party’s many 
growing and overlapping branches. In 1921 was established the Central 
Control Commission—the body in charge of purges in the Party; the General 
Secretariat was presently made the co-ordinating link between it and the 
Central Committee, and Stalin thus became unofficially the chief conductor 
of the purges. While Lenin was alive his authority and personality maintained 
a measure of control and harmony in all parts of the Soviet régime ; but after 
May, 1922, when he had his first paralytic stroke, Stalin gradually emerged 
into view with all the levers of power already in his hands, dominant and 
immovable. 

Stalin’s skill at political manceuvre became increasingly conspicuous during 
Lenin’s illness and after his death. The story is long and intricate; but in 
essence Stalin first combined with Zinoviey and Kamenev against Trotsky 
(whose succession to the leadership of the Party all three men feared, but were 
not strong enough to prevent separately); then, when Trotsky’s political 
teeth were drawn, Stalin turned against Zinoviev and Kamenev with new help 
(from Bukharin, Rykov, and Tomsky, the remaining members of the Polit- 
bureau) ; later still he got rid of these new allies also. 

Great issues were at stake, the struggle was fierce and long, and Stalin did 
not win without invoking real forces. They included the careers, ambitions 
and hopes of the men—part of the new Soviet élite—who, as provincial leaders 
and in countless other posts, formed the Party machine. As early as the 
Twelfth Congress of the Russian Communist Party (April 17th-z5th, 1923), 
Stalin’s report on the work of the personnel department of the General Secre- 
tariat made it clear how the Party was extending and strengthening its hold 
on every phase of Russia’s national life. But it was Stalin who controlled the 
Party machine—including the very appointment to the Congress of many 
delegates attending it. At the Fourteenth Congress (December 18th-31st, 
1925), writes Ruth Fischer, who was in Moscow at the time and saw events 
at close quarters, Stalin 


* had organised the discussion, the smear campaign ; of the 150 who wanted to speak, most 
filed in a monotonous parade, repeating the same arguments against the Opposition, reassuring, 
reaffirming, reasserting. Stalin had achieved the silence of Trotsky, and he had won over 
Bukharin. He had arranged a show of force, including important representatives of all Soviet 
institutions, which impressed those who came to the [Congress] with doubts. All this careful 
preparation bore fruit: he was confirmed as General Secretary of the Party.’ * 


Stalin’s patience and tenacity were also important real forces. Both are 
seen clearly in Trotsky’s story. Stalin began—or made a major advance in— 
the isolation of Trotsky in the spring of 1923, brought him to resign as Com- 
missar of War in January 1925, expelled him from the Politbureau in October 
1926, expelled him from the Central Committee of the Party about October 
1927, expelled him from the Party itself in November 1927, had him deported 
to Alma Ata (the capital of Kazakhstan) in December 1927, and in January 
1929 secured the Politbureau’s agreement to his expulsion from Russia. Even 
then Stalin had not finished, The end did not come until eleven years later, 


© Stalia end Germwes Commonis@ (Harvard University Press (London: Geoffrey 
Camberlege) ), p. 490. 
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when a Soviet agent assassinated Trotsky in Mexico—an act the significance 
of which was overlooked or swept away in the boiling torrent of the events 
of that fateful summer. 

The final stage of Stalin’s domestic struggle was traversed in the 1930's. 
The great political trials and purges of the years 1935-1938 completed it. 
Few highly placed and well-informed Russians appear to have survived these 
years intact ; practically none in close touch with the centre both survived and 
escaped abroad as well. The outstanding exception is Alexander Barmine,* 
whose explanation of the Zinoviev trial is obviously of general application. 
Barmine attributes his explanation to a friend, a highly placed journalist, well 
in with Stalin’s immediate entourage, who had access to Stalin himself. The 
accused (Zinoviev, Kamenev, and fourteen others), said the journalist, ‘ denied 
that they ever had any political platform different from Stalin’s. All they had 
striven for was power. .. .’ Barmine indicated that he did not understand, 
and his friend continued : 

* But don’t you see? If they had no political differences with Stalin, and had striven 
only for power, that meant that Stalin himself had no political differences with them and was 
fighting solely for bis personal power.’ 

Stalin was furious. A new line had to be found at once. The journalist 


went on: 

* Pravda hastened to inveigh against the villainy of traitors who had sold themselves abroad, 
who were preparing a restoration of capitalism and then pretended that they were actuated 
only by a personal lust for power. The State Prosecutor took the same line. But it was too 
late now to get out of the accused another version more satisfactory to [Stalin]. To his mind, 
the trial had missed fire.’ 

Barmine himself comments on what followed : 


‘ As a result of the new line taken in regard to the Zinoviev trial, and the need to avoid a 
similar debacle in coming trials, it was necessary to pretend that foreign governments were 
making prodigious efforts to overthrow the Soviets by conspiring with and bribing members 
of the defeated Opposition. The people had to be convinced that the country was full of 
foreign spies, that anybody and everybody might be in league with the enemy and secretly 
preparing the restoration ‘of capitalism. In consequence, on orders from above, ...a 
veritable spy mania was set going. . . . People grew afraid to know foreigners. Even to 
teceive a postcard from abroad was dangerous. . . . This phenomenon . . . [arose] out of 
the necessity of preparing the atmosphere for the fantastic show trials and forced confessions 
with which Stalin covered his bloody extermination of the Old Bolshevik Party.’ § 


And the purpose of exterminating the Old Bolshevik Party was, of course, to 
consolidate Stalin’s own position and make it secure. 
Barmine’s summary is blunt and to the point. Stalin’s ‘ instinctive drive 


« Barmine was one of those for whom the Russian Revolution would seem to have been 
intended. The son of a school-master and a gamekeeper’s daughter, brought up in the 
Ukraine, he fought as a lad in the Civil War, was promoted political commissar of a battalion, 
was chosen after the war to attend the newly constituted General Staff College for senior 
officers, volunteered for oriental studies in addition to his military work, was sent to Bokhara 
as military attaché to the Soviet Ambassador, became one of Chicherin’s secretaries, wa 
appointed consul-general in Gilan, Northern Persia, was sent to Paris as member of the Soviet 
Trade Delegation on the pro; of the Soviet General Staff, was appointed Soviet Trade 
Representative in Brussels and director-general of imports in Milan, became first vice-president 
of the machine-tool import trust (‘ Stanko-Import”), was placed in charge of Soviet arms 
exports (especially to the Middle East) as president of Auto-Moto-Export Trust, and was 
then made first secretary of the Soviet Legation in Athens. His career came to Stalin’s attention 
more than once ; he himself had personal contact with Stalin. A man of outstanding ability 
and manifest integrity, his memoirs (One Who Survived, New York, 1945. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 
to whom I am grateful for permission to quote the passages in the text) ) carry conviction 
by their objectiveness, sobriety and insight. It is greatly to be regretted that they were not 
published at the time in London. 

5 One Who Survived, pp. 295-6. 
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is toward power,’ he writes.* The entire pattern of Stalin’s career confirms 
this. While still the weaker party he will wait patiently, smilingly, while he 
gathers his forces, hides his intentions, and takes up position. Then he will 
strike, overwhelm, and destroy. 


IX 

To distinguish considerations of policy from considerations of personal 
power is often a very delicate act of political dissection. It is the more difficult 
because the two normally meet at a thousand points, interact, and mutually 
mould and modify one another. Was Henry IV’s decision that ‘ Paris is worth 
a Mass’ an act of pure policy? Did no considerations of personal power 
enter into Charles I’s insistence on Ship Money? Was Cardinal Wolsey the 
only man to exhort—with what inner meaning from his own experience !|— 
* Let all the ends thou aim’st at be thy country’s ’ ? 

Professor Vernadsky, in his learned and valuable study of early Russia, 
writes that a ‘ spirit of freedom—individual, political and economic—prevailed 
in [Kievan] Russia ’ and caused it to be ‘ warmly cherished in popular memory’ ; 
and he insists that the subsequent Tsardom of Muscovy came into being ‘ out 
of the stern necessity of organising a military force sufficient to overthrow 
the Mongol yoke.’” A similar interpretation from military necessity can be 
applied to Stalin’s policy, and seemingly justified by Hitler’s attack on Russia 
in 1941. But this is verymuch post hoc ergo propter hoc, justification by a sequel 
which was emphatically unknown and unforeseeable at the time. (To take only 
one point, who could have foretold Stalin’s unbelievable tactical folly in 1932 
in making the German Communists combine with the Nazis against the 
Socialists and thus in fact clearing Hitler’s road to power ?) The contemporary 
picture was in fact very different. 

Three major internal developments—the growth of the State police, the 
hierarchical and administrative sides of planning, and agricultural collectivisa- 
tion—illustrate the complex interactions of policy and power and exemplify 
the influence of Stalin’s character and will to domination on Soviet life. 

1. The State Police. ‘This body (now known as the M.V.D.; formerly 
known at various times as the Cheka, the G.P.U., the O.G.P.U., and the 
N.K.V.D.), whether uniformed or in civilian dress, with its vast apparatus 
of prisons, concentration camps, espionage, denunciation, physical and mental 
torture, and general terror, is obviously an instrument of power on the grand 
scale. Without it the Soviet State could certainly not exist. As all history 
shows—and not least the history of Russia itself—a police of such size and 
ferocity is required only by a régime which the overwhelming mass of the 
governed hates, detests, and wishes to overthrow. To reduce the need for a 
State police, it is merely necessary to rule with more fairness and consideration, 
to move in the direction of government by consent. But such a policy must 
also weaken the personal power of those controlling the apparatus of govern- 
ment. Instead, the development of the Soviet State police and of rule by terror 
has, significantly, been most extensive under Stalin. 

2. Planning. The economic aspect of Soviet planning has already been 
dealt with. In terms of administration and the hierarchy of rule, planning 
as carried out under Stalin is an instrument for achieving detailed and rigid 


® Ibid., p. 319. 
7 George Vernadsky, Kievan Russia (Yale University Press; London: Geoffrey 
ae pp. 18, 17. 


ineteenth Century and After for December, 1949, pp. 400-1. 
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control over every important economic activity. Here again it may be clearly 
seen how power is swept into the centre, and how the reins are deliberately 


gathered into Stalin’s hand. 

3. Agricultural Collectivisation. About 1927 Stalin faced an age-old and 
universal problem in an acute form. The problem was that of inducing 
peasants to raise and hand over adequate supplies of foodstuffs for consumption 
by urban workers and for other uses (including the Red Army and export). 
The amounts required depended on numbers and ration standards, and there- 
fore on the size of the Red Army and the rate of industrialisation under the 
forthcoming Five-Year Plan (which determined the number of industrial 
workers, and also the imports of machinery—and therefore the exports needed 
in payment). Grain was the heart of the matter. About 8 million tons a year 
were needed (Stalin said on one occasion), of which about 5-5} million tons 
were being delivered voluntarily. It was the remainder which presented the 
difficulty, since the peasants would not surrender it at the prices fixed by the 
Soviet Government2© Summing up the problem-in retrospect later on, Stalin 


wrote that 
‘there could be no doubt that if such a state of affairs in grain farming were to continue, 
the army. and the urban population would be faced with chronic famine.’ 4 


Socially, economically and politically, the problem was complicated. 


* Barmine throws essential light on this subject. He writes: ‘ After a year at Stanko- 
Import [the machine-tool import trust, of which he was then first vice-president], I became 
familar at first hand with the workings of the enormous and highly centralised bureau 
which managed the Soviet State. Naturally, I expected the Politbureau to concern i 
with the broader aspects of our work. . . . But I was astonished at the minuteness of this 
concern and the interminable red tape which reached directly to Stalin himself. . . . Stalin 
not only is — called “‘ the Boss ” by the whole bureaucracy, but és the one and only 
boss. . . . Everyone looks to the top for a covering order. And since thousands of relatively 
unimportant, as well as all important, problems must pass through Stalin’s hands for final 
decision, the top is always j , 

Later, when president of Auto-Moto-Export Trust, Barmine arranged a sale of arms and © 
other equipment to Turkey. ‘ At the very moment when a Turkish ship, dispatched in haste 
from Iseabul, was p ing to take them on board, Rosengolz [the Commissar of Foreign 
Trade, and Barmine’s chief] ‘telephoned me to stop loading. 

* “ But why, Arcady Pavlovich ?” 

* “ The License Control Board has just informed me that this shipment does not appear 
on the quarterly export plan approved by the Politbureau.” 

‘ “ But it was approved in the annual plan, and there has been a special decision of the 
Politbureau concerning all deliveries to Turkey! The Turkish ambassador has urged me 
to s up the shipment. We may be penalised.” 

“* Nevertheless, it’s impossible! You know as well as I do what strict instructions 
there are on this point. Draw up a project of decision for the Politbureau, showing an addition 
to the quarterly export plan, and bring it to me immediately. I will take it to the Boss at the 


first opportunity.” 
‘ The Boss was busy with other things. . . . The Turkish ship returned half-empty. . . . 
sense, 


But the quarterly plan was deemed more important than considerations of trade, 
or commercial reliability. Without a decision of the Politbureau to include this item in the 
plan, Rosengolz could not let me execute the contract. Even if he had agreed, the customs 
authorities in Odessa would have forbidden me to load the ship. . . . 

‘ Stalin’s magic signature was necessary for everything. It appeared not only on all 
decisions affecting our sales and financial decisions, but even on our freight plans.’ (One Who 
Survived, pp. 211-4, 227-8.) 

10 J. Stalin, ‘ The Right Deviation in the C.P.S.U.(B.) [Communist Party of the Soviet 
Union (Bolsheviks) ]. Excerpt from a speech delivered at the Plenum of the Central Com- 
mittee of the C.P.S.U.(B.), April, 1929.’ Reprinted in J. Stalin, Problems of Leninism (Moscow : 
Foreign Languages Publishing House, 1945). The words italicised and the fi in the 
text come from p. 283 of the reprint. Poods have been converted at the rate of 36 lbs. per 
pood, and 2,240 tbs. per long ton. By way of comparison, United Kingdom home production 
in the years 1935-38 averaged roughly 14-2 million long tons, and United Kingdom imports 
averaged about 5 million long tons. 

11 [J. Stalin], Short eS the Communist Party of the Soviet Union, Authorised English 
Edition (Moscow : Foreign Languages Publishing House, 1943), p. 287. 
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Russian agricultural technique was in general backward, not to say primitive 
(s million wooden ploughs were still in use in 1928 1%), the large estates and 
many of the holdings of large-scale peasants (or ‘ &u/aks”) existing before the 
Revolution had been broken up and given to (or seized by) the land-hungry 
small and medium-sized peasantry, and mainly by these means the number of 
individual peasant households had increased from 15-16 million before 1914 
to 24-25 million in 1927. Average gross grain production per peasant house- 
hold had fallen heavily (from 5°36 tons before 1914, to 3°05 tons in 1926-27, 
a drop of 43 per cent.). Grain deliveries (to the market before 1914, to the 
Soviet State in later years) had fallen more heavily still. Even so, the average 
peasant household was left with a third less grain for all purposes (including 
food and livestock #5). In addition, frost and drought caused a serious crop 
failure in 1928-29 in the steppe regions of the Ukraine and a partial crop 
failure in the North Caucasus, the Central Black Earth Region, and elsewhere. 
The importance of these developments appears from the fact that in normal 
harvest years the Ukraine and the North Caucasus provided more than half, 
and in some years as much as two-thirds, of all grain purchased by the Soviet 
State. 

Confronted by these facts, Stalin had to frame a policy which would produce 
more grain for the towns and the State. Technical changes to increase agricul- 
tural efficiency were essential. To introduce and carry them out with peasant 
co-operation and goodwill would take time—a lot of time. But the grain 
problem was urgent ; and other measures were therefore needed also. 

Broadly, two policies were possible—inducement, or compulsion. The 
peasants were not delivering grain because most holdings were too small to be 
efficient, because on the average they had little for themselves, and also because 
the prices fixed by the State were too low and the goods peasants wanted—in 
the main, things like textiles, pots and pans, nails, tools, and agricultural 
implements, almost all of them the products of ‘light’ industry—were in 
short supply, and poor in quality and dear when available. The policy of 
inducement meant remedying this situation by raising grain prices and 
increasing the output of light industry. It also meant slowing down the rate 
of development of heavy industry, the unduly swift (and, of course, wholly 
State-planned and State-directed) growth of which was disproportionately 
enlarging the demand for grain. 

Stalin explicitly refused all these possibilities* He attempted— 
tendenciously and falsely, as the figures he himself gives plainly show—to 
throw the main blame on resistance by the Au/aks. And he decided on a policy 
of which the main element was compulsion. (‘Grain purchases must be 
organised, he said, ominously emphasising—and italicising—the word 
‘organised’; whole villages must be required to deliver rigidly defined 
quantities of grain ; machine tractor stations must be developed which, among 
other things, would ‘ collectivise ’ labour.15) 

Stalin’s choice was significant both personally and politically. Consistently 


12 Problems of Leninism, p. 213. This statement comes from a talk, ‘On the Grain Front,’ 
which Stalin gave on May 28th, 1929, to students of the Institute of Red Professors, the 
Communist Academy, and the Sverdlov University. 

13 The quantities were: pre-1914, 3-96 tons; 1926-27, 2-65 tons. These figures, and 
those for average gross grain production, have been computed from a table given by Stalin 
in ‘On the Grain Front’, Problems of Leninism, p. 209. For the number of t holdin 
see sbid., p. 208; of. ‘The Right Deviation in the C.P.S.U. (B.)’, Problems of Leninism, p. 2 4. 

16 ‘Right Deviation ’ » p. 261 ; ‘On the Grain Front’, pp. 213-4. 

15 «On the Grain Front ’, p. 213; ‘Right Deviation’, pp. 264-5, 284. 
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with his character, he rejected a policy which might have put him in the weaker 
position and chose instead a policy that would enable him to override and 
dominate the wills and desires of the peasants. Politically, he embarked upon 
a further development and concentration of the power of the State. This 
would come about in various ways. If grain purchases—at unduly low, 
State-fixed prices—were to be ‘ organised,’ a powerful State apparatus would 
be needed to provide the requisite backing of force. But to make force effective 
against 25 million peasant households was impossible. Hence the political 
importance of collectivisation and of machine tractor stations. Collectivisation 
brought peasants together into groups against which force could be used 
effectively. Tractor stations acted further in the same direction, for if the land 
could be worked only with the aid of State-controlled tractors and other 
machines, the peasants would starve if deprived of them. Collectivisation and 
the mechanisation of agriculture together thus placed weapons of unprecedented 
power in the hands of the State. ; 

Nor was this the whole story. The development of industry brought 
increasing numbers of workers together into places where they too could 
be effectively controlled. Foodstuffs—in particular, grain—would be an 
instrument of such control. By keeping rations small and making life hard, 
the majority would be too pre-occupied with their own problems and troubles 
to have time or energy over for rebellion or revolt if they wanted to. At the 
same time, favour could be extended to a minority, whose privileges—which 
could be withdrawn from any individual at will—would turn it into a docile 
and necessary instrument of rule. In addition, by paying low prices to the 
peasants for their grain, and charging sufficiently higher prices to consumers 
(except, perhaps, for small and strictly limited rations), the State could secure 
an immense margin out of which to maintain an increasingly costly apparatus 
of power and meet the gigantic wastes and inefficiencies of over-rapid 
industrialisation and excessive State control in a technically backward and 
inefficient population. 

Agricultural collectivisation thus reinforced the tendencies present in 
industrialisation (whether considered on its economic or its hierarchical and 
administrative sides). Both strengthened further the need for a powerful 
State police. What all this ultimately meant may be seen by going back to 
the hierarchical principle which dominates the Communist Party and the 
Soviet State, and considering how all power inside Russia pyramided and 
focussed on Stalin. 

x 

The great difficulty in considering Soviet foreign policy is to discern the 
principles of action and the directions of movement, to discard the irrelevant 
and the deliberately misleading, to relate the hidden to the seen and the parts 
to the whole; in short, to see the wood as well as the trees. Scarcely if at all 
less difficult for the outsider, working as he must from the clues and signs 
that happen to be available, is to make the proper links between Stalin’s 
character and personality on the one hand and, on the other hand, a world-wide 
enterprise in which, however firm Stalin’s control for the past twenty-odd 
years over the central direction, the detailed execution is necessarily the work 
of many and diverse hands. 

Two common explanations of Soviet foreign policy, though containing 
elements of truth, must, it would seem, each be regarded as incomplete and 
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insufficient in itself. One explanation would attribute to the Kremlin under 
Soviet rule an essential continuity of aims and purposes with the foreign policy 
of Tsarist Russia. The other, taking more or less at face value many Com- 
munist utterances (especially by Lenin and Stalin), either holds a clash between 
the capitalist and Communist worlds to be inevitable on ideological grounds, 
or else—finding loop-holes and emphasising qualifications in the Marxist 
formula—believes that long pauses in the Communist-capitalist struggle are 
possible, and that the struggle itself may even have a peaceful outcome. 

A foreign policy can seek power for the sake of expansion, or expansion 
for the sake of power. The distinction is real, even though the formulation 
is unsatisfactory. Examples of the former include the policies of Frederick 
the Great and of Bismarck, the British conquest of India, and Tsarist Russia’s 
efforts in the 1880’s and before the First World War to expand in the Balkans 
and occupy Constantinople and the Straits. Among examples of the latter 
are the conquests of Tamerlane, the efforts of Spain in the sixteenth century 
and of France in the seventeenth century to establish their respective hegemonies 
over Europe, and the great struggles of Napoleon and, most recently, of Nazi 
Germany and Showa Japan. 

The factors which limit a policy of power for the sake of expansion appear 
particularly clearly in the course which Bismarck followed between his appoint- 
ment as Minister-President of Prussia in 1862 and the proclamation of the 
Second German Reich nine years later. Every major step taken by Berlin 
during those years seemed (or was made to seem) worth while in itself, while 
the final result—the establishment of the German Empire—was highly valued 
by most Germans. Similarly in all the other examples of power for the sake 
of expansion mentioned above. Action is piecemeal. One thing is done at a 
time. No deliberate attempt is made to change the general situation as a whole. 
Particular ends are sought. Once they have been achieved, satiety is felt (at 
least for th: time being), and further exertion becomes distasteful. 

Very different is the situation when power is the central desire, and expansion 
is sought for power’s sake. Though in itself often without limit, this desire 
is in practice restrained by the exertions that must be made to satisfy it. Such 
exertions essentially depend on the resistance encountered on the one hand, 
and, on the other, on the current technique for overcoming resistance of a// 
kinds—-i.e., including the current state of the art of war—in relation to the 
resources available. 


XI 


Just as domestically Stalin set himself with deliberate, patient care to build 
up and consolidate his power before taking action against opposition, and to 
make certain at each stage that his own strength and tactical position were 
superior to any resistance he might meet, so in Soviet external policy his 
primary concern has been to develop the instruments of power before moving 
towards his objectives. Sometimes he has made mistakes, as in China in 1927 
and in Germany in 1932. As a rule his policy has been effective and his touch 
sure. 

Stalin’s main instruments of international power have been four—armed 
strength ; Communism as a doctrine and a world-wide organisation ; espionage 
and illegal and subversive activities of all kinds; and propaganda. The 
history of Soviet armed strength is, of course, the story of the development 
of the Soviet Armed Forces, and of the Five-Year Plans—particularly for 
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heavy industry—which have provided their technical and industrial foundation. 
Communism as a doctrine and organisation has become an international instru- 
ment of power through its deliberate use of social discontent. Discontent 
exists, of course, in all societies and all ages. In ordinary times most of it is 
drained off in various ways or otherwise rendered harmless. Where this does 
not happen, discontent can provide the driving force behind movements like 
nationalism, or can lead (as repeatedly in classical Greece) to intrigue, revolu- 
tion, and the enlistment of foreign aid in domestic quarrels. Communism 
takes such discontent, foments it and brings it to a head, concentrates and 
superheats it, provides it with a doctrine and a justification (by which means 
it enlists idealists as well as the ignorant, the disgruntled, the maladjusted, and 
the power-seekers), and organises it internationally. (From this point of view 
Communism may be regarded as a social parallel to the incendiary bomb, 
which converts the potential energy of wood and other combustibles into the 
kinetic energy of fire, just as Communist doctrine and organisation, imported 
or stimulated from without, converts the potential energy of social discontent 
into the kinetic energy of strikes, disorders, wage demands essentially political 
or politically timed, etc.) As regards their nature, espionage and illegal 
activities call for no comment. Propaganda as an instrument of Soviet policy 
includes not only activities centring generally on Communism as such but 
also attempts to abrogate to the Soviet and Communist cause all the virtues 
and slogans which have mass popularity and to discharge upon the opponents of 
Communism whatever abuse will bring them mass discredit. 

These sides of Soviet policy are dark because deliberately hidden. Stalin’s 
decisive part can nevertheless not be wholly concealed. In the case of the 
Armed Forces it is seen in the careful arrangements for securing and main- 
taining Communist control, in the great purge of leading officers from 
Tukhachevsky and Alksnis (one of the main builders and Chief of the Red 
Air Force) downwards, and, after 1945, in the swift relegation of the officer 
corps to an obscurity from which it could not challenge the renewed pre- 
eminence of the Party. ‘Stalin’s hand is plainly visible in the international 
development of Communism. Here one must not only note the manner in 
which Stalin secured control over the Comintern and the various national 
Communist Parties (Ruth Fischer tells the story as she saw it from Germany). 
One must also consider efforts like those in India and South-East Asia generally, 
where Communist activity bears the unmistakable stamp of inspiration and 
guidance drawn from Stalin’s early experience in fomenting disorders in the 
Caucasus.!® As regards Communist and Soviet espionage, its vast ramifications 
must for years have demanded immense expenditure by Moscow which would 


16 On India, see the informative pamphlet Communist Violence in India, issued in September 
1949, by the Ministry of Home ‘Affairs, ¢ vernment of India. The pamphlet also brings nae 
an interesting parallel. In the Georgian Communist paper Proletariatis Brdzola (Pi 
Struggle), Stalin wrote in 1905 : 

“Our Committees ought at once to set out to arm the people on the spot, to form special 
groups entrusted with the job, to set up regional centres for the collection of arms, to organise 
workshops for the preparation of all sorts of nes and to work out plans for the seizure 
of —e and private stores of arms an iakannn .’ (quoted in Deutscher, op. cit., 


TO Indian phlet quotes a current Communist circular in India as saying : 

* The cae sant It can continue only through guerilla tactics. aoa should be 
trained in the use of arms. Four to five persons should join secret groups. The formation 
of these groups should remain a closely led secret. Continue violent and sabotage 
activities. There are various methods of doing them ’—with details added (Communist 
Violence in India, p. 38). 

The Indian Communist circular changes Stalin’s ideas of 1905 only very slightly. 
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obviously be quite impossible except on Stalin’s direct orders. Even so, the 
scale of Soviet espionage is quite staggering. Only part of the story was 
disclosed by the Canadian spy case. Igor Gouzenko, the Russian cypher clerk 
who provided the main evidence, quotes his chief, Colonel Zabotin, the 
military attaché in Ottawa, as saying that Canada, a country with fewer than 
13,000,000 inhabitants, had ‘ nine separate Intelligence [i.e., espionage] net- 
works operating in direct contact with Moscow ’ during the later stages of the 
war.!” The general picture is confirmed by Mr. Foote, who directed a Soviet 
spy ring during the war, and who describes ‘ only . . . the main [Red Army] 
espionage organisation directed against Germany and based on Switzerland,’ 
adding that ‘ before the outbreak of war there had been several other organisa- 
tions.’ 18 

Very characteristic of its author’s flexibility and resource where means are 
concerned is the co-ordination achieved under Stalin’s personal direction and 
control between the various instruments of Soviet external power. Mr. 
Beloff’s copious and authoritative study of Soviet foreign policy +® makes 
plain the close connection between the growth of the Red Army, the policy 
of the Comintern, and overt Soviet foreign policy during the pre-war years 
from 1935 to 1939. This was the period when the Red Army was first expanding 
and was then gravely weakened by the great purges. It was the period of the 
Communist-inspired and delusive ‘ Popular Fronts’ initiated at the Seventh 
Congress of the Comintern (July 25th-August 25th, 1935). It was also the 
period of Litvinov, of Soviet participation in the League of Nations, and of 
the slogan (plausible but false), ‘ Peace is indivisible.’ All these things worked 
together to the single end of safeguarding Soviet Russia from Germany— 
until the Soviet-German pact of August 23rd, 1939, disclosed Stalin’s preference 
for other means of apparent security. Another example of co-ordination 
between different instruments of policy is the extremely intricate tale of overt 
Soviet policy towards Kuomintang China and covert Soviet policy towards 
the Chinese Soviets roughly between 1929 and the outbreak of the China 
‘Incident’ in 1937. Here Moscow’s purpose was to prevent Japanese attack 
when the Soviet Far East was dangerously weak and, as an additional safe- 
guard, to embroil and permanently divert Japan southwards towards China. 
The published portion of this story is excellently told in Dr. Dallin’s valuable 
study of Soviet policy in the Far East?®; another part, concerned with the 
formidable Soviet espionage in Japan established by documents seized from 
the Kempeitai (the Japanese secret police), has not yet been made public. 

The same cross-linkage appears in many other places. The real rédle of 
the Comintern in Soviet policy in Eastern Europe was made crystal clear when 
Comintern leaders (with the brutal Dimitrov pre-eminent among them) 

17 Igor Gouzenko, This Was My Choice (London: Eyre and Spottiswoode, 1948), 
aa ie Aletander Foote, Handbook for Spies (London: Museum Press, 1949), p. 71. Among 
other statements, Mr. Foote asserts that one agent—who also supplied the Swiss General 
Staff with information— provided Moscow with an up-to-date and day-to-day order of 
battle of the German forces in the East, [which] could only come from the Oberkommando der 
Webrmacht itself.’ This agent provided much other information as well. In the nature of 
things, the authenticity and accuracy of a book like Handbook for Spies must be suspect. I 
can only say that, on careful reading and comparison with other relevant material (e.g., the 
Canadian Royal Commission’s report, Gouzenko’s autobiography, Ruth Fischer’s study), 
Mr. Foote’s book seems to me to contain a core of substantial and serious truth. The picture 
eens , 

19 The Foreign Policy of Soviet Russia. Volume I. 1929-1936; Volume II. 1936-1941 
(Oxford University Press). 

20 Soviet Policy in the Far East (Hollis and Carter). 
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descended like vultures on their hapless countries. The close connection 
between Soviet espionage and the German Communist Party is described by 
Ruth Fischer, who says that, in conversations with her and Maslow (another 
former leader of the German Communist Party), Stalin himself ‘ stressed the 
necessity of relating the illegal Party apparatus to every legal ramification, the 
branch organisations in the trade unions, the nuclei in the factories.’ *1 The 
Canadian Spy Trial and the case of Dr. Alan Nunn May are reminders of how 
Communist illegal and espionage activities, contrary to all civilised practice, 
work hand-in-glove whenever necessary with overt Soviet diplomacy. And 
the whole persistent, raucous, malicious effort of Soviet propaganda has 
obviously been knit at every stage with every other aspect of Soviet external 
policy in which propaganda could be used with advantage. 


XII 


Soviet external policy *2 under Stalin illustrates one major characteristic of 
a policy of expansion for the sake of power—viz., sensitivity to its own relative 
strength or weakness, and therefore to the tactical situation and the means of 
power actually in hand. For a long time after Stalin’s rise, his own position 
inside Russia was not consolidated or assured, Russia herself was weak, and 
the tactical situation was unfavourable. Consequently Soviet external policy, 
though important to her immediate (and much weaker) neighbours, remained 
essentially negative for more than a decade, attentive to whatever local advan- 
tages could be won, always a focus of actual or potential disturbance and 
trouble, but in these years never of major world importance. Its paramount 
purpose remained unchanged—destruction of the power of the great ‘ capitalist ’ 
states which were the main and permanent danger to an expanding Russo- 
centred Communism. The problems posed by the Soviet geographical 
situation continued to call for essentially unchanged solutions (of which 
some—+.g., the desire for warm-water ports—were necessarily the same as 
in Tsarist times). For the rest, Soviet external policy had to adjust itself to 
the changing general and local balance of power. 

The Far East provided the Kremlin with its first big opportunities and 
dangers—the former in China, the latter from Japan. The scene was set with 
the establishment of Soviet control over Outer Mongolia in 1921 and complete 
Japanese evacuation of Siberia in 1922. Soviet policy in China (including 
Manchuria) was expressed in Communist influence inside the Kuomintang, in 
the Chinese Soviets,?* and in overt diplomatic policy. The full story is extremely 
complex, and much of it is still not known. For present purposes, however, 

21 This was in January, 1924; Stalin and German Communism, p. 368. Cf. also p. 433, 
on Stalin’s view of Communist trade union ‘ cells ’ as prime instruments ‘ of valuable industrial 
espionage’; and her description (p. 320) of the group of Russian military intelligence agents 
in Germany who ‘ maintained contact with the military apparatus of the German Party, but 
remained apart from it, receiving their orders directly from the Red Army staff in Moscow.’ 

22 This term is used to cover all phases and aspects of Soviet action beyond the Soviet 
frontiers—including, ¢.g., Comintern and other Communist activity, espionage, etc., as 
distinct from foreign policy in the more usual and narrower sense of acknowledged and 
formal statements and acts of State. 

28 The controversy as to whether the Chinese Soviets (and Communist China) are or are 
not under Moscow control is in my opinion settled decisively by the rules of the Comintern 
quoted above, by the close co-ordination of Chinese Communist policy with other expressions 
of Soviet policy in the Far East, and by the fact that Moscow has never denounced Mao 
Tse-tung and his government, as all Communist groups which are dissident or do not acknow- 
ledge the authority of the Kremlin and serve its purposes have been and are denounced and 
attacked, 
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what is important is not the detail, but China’s place in Soviet world policy 
as a whole. Since the main direction of any power-aggrandising policy must 
always be other major foci of power, Moscow’s prime concern was necessarily 
the great ‘ capitalist’ Powers of the West. Though pre-war Japan was not 
in the first rank by comparison with Germany, Britain and the United States, 
Japanese strength and potentialities as a trouble-maker for Russia were. too 
great to be neglected. Moreover, in terms of world strategy, China was the 
Soviet rear—or backdoor. The rear had to be made secure, the backdoor 
closed, before Moscow could turn west. Hence the whole intricate Soviet 
policy in the Far East was designed to weaken (and ultimately overthrow) 
non-Communist power in China, to build up Communist strength in China 
until a Chinese Communist régime could take over, to prevent Japan from 
becoming strong (and free) enough to attack the Soviet Far East, and therefore 
to embroil Japan in China and bog down Japanese energies there. The 
Japanese themselves, by a policy which ultimately involved them in war 
against Britain and the United States, unwittingly served Soviet interests. 
With the defeat of Japan, the creation of 2 temporary power-vacuum in the 
Far East, and Anglo-American mistakes (notably at Yalta), the long arc of 
Soviet policy in China and East Asia was brought to a conclusion whose 
sweeping success must have astonished even Moscow. 

Soviet policy in China also had another side. It formed part of Soviet 
policy against ‘ imperialism’ generally. In the first instance, this policy aimed 
at whipping up local nationalisms against European rule or hegemony, and at 
clothing local Communist movements with the prestige of the resulting 
struggle. In Indo-China, Malaya, Burma, and Indonesia this aspect of Com- 
munism has been persistent and important. When local independence has 
been won by a ‘ bourgeois’ régime, Communist policy then develops a sub- 
versive phase, as India now witnesses. In both its ‘ anti-imperialist’ and 
subversive phases, this side of Soviet external policy has in general been illegal 
and clandestine, and little is therefore known authoritatively about its details. 
Its importance in Soviet external policy is nevertheless great. 

In the West, the main concern of Soviet policy, the English-speaking powers 
have always been the principal barrier to Communist world domination, and 
Moscow has correctly focussed on this central fact. In early days Britain was 
the chief enemy, with France at first a close second. As French weakness 
became apparent between the wars, however, France fell away from this pride 
of place. With the development of British weakness since the end of the 
Second World War, the United States has naturally become the Kremlin’s 
most important foe. The atomic bomb has merely heightened the tension 
inherent in the situation created by Communist ambitions and Soviet policy. 

Against this background Soviet policy towards Germany appears as 
strikingly tenacious and consistent, with Hitler and his attack on Russia as an 
unexpected and unfortunate interlude in the wrong direction. From post- 
Versailles days onwards, Communist Russia has cultivated Germany because 
the Reich was regarded as the nearest and potentially most powerful means by 
which British and English-speaking paramountcy could be laid low. Lenin, 
with his usual perception of political realities, took the first major.step in this 
direction in 1922 by concluding the Rapallo treaty between Russia and Germany. 
The Soviet-German treaty of Berlin concluded in April, 1926, showed that 
Stalin was continuing in the steps of his deceased leader and master. Stalin’s 
efforts to make an arrangement with Hitler in 1934 testify to the belief that 
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Communism had more to gain by directing Nazi ‘ dynamism’ against the West 
than to fear or lose from the Eastern ambitions for empire which Hitler 
expounded in Mein Kampf. After 1934 Stalin was slowly and reluctantly 
forced to the view that Nazi Germany might threaten Russia while she was still 
too weak to defend herself alone, and for a time Soviet policy was adjusted 
accordingly ; but the Soviet-German agreement of August 23rd, 1939, marked 
a return to Stalin’s earlier ideas, while his failure to speed up Soviet armament * 
or prepare Russia psychologically against German attack testifies to his belief 
that after this agreement he stood in no danger from Germany. And in fact 
this belief would have been justified had things gone according to expectation ; 
for in that event Britain, France and Germany would all have weakened them- 
selves in a long internecine struggle, and Communist Russia would have 
benefited. Moscow’s post-war efforts to draw Germany into the Soviet orbit 
through the complex policy (and spurious concessions) pursued in Eastern 
Germany thus mark no new departure but appear on a long view as a return 
to a range of earlier political and strategical ideas. 

This pattern of the main trends of Soviet external policy gives coherence 
and sense to a picture otherwise bewildering in complexity and detail. It 
combines in an intelligible whole the urge towards aggrandisement and mastery 
of Communism as a doctrine of power, and the expansiveness characteristic 
of Great Russian policy during its periods of internal cohesion and strength 
from the days of the Grand Duchy of Muscovy onwards. It unites the dual 
and strangely complementary ideas of messianic Communism and of ‘ Moscow 
the Third Rome.’ And it both fits and expresses the deepest elements in 
Stalin’s own character—his resentment against whatever arouses or might 
arouse his sense of inferiority, his hatred of all external authority and opposition, 
his overwhelming, unresting will to power, his unslakeable desire for 
domination. 

XII 


For a policy like Soviet Russia’s, for a nature like Stalin’s, the world is a 
place of unending struggle, of ceaseless effort towards mastery. Such effort 
to impose an alien will has recurred repeatedly in history, compels the threatened 
peoples and societies, however loath, to assume postures of defence, and 
creates a situation only one stage removed from war. The term currently used 
to describe Russia’s present policy—the ‘Cold War ’—acknowledges this, 
even though the necessary conclusions are not always drawn. A comment of 
Clausewitz is therefore relevant. ‘ If we desire to overthrow an opponent,’ he 
said, ‘we must measure our own effort against his powers of resistance ; 
which in turn expresses itself as the product of two factors that cannot be 
separated from each other—the magnitude of existing means and the strength 
of his will to resist.’ 

Whether wittingly or not, Moscow’s preparations are based upon 
Clausewitz’s principle. Russia’s military preparations are formidable. An 
American Senate report issued on September 17th, 1949, estimates the Soviet 
armed forces at 5,000,000 men, a total which is steadily increasing. Since 1948 
the Soviet military budget has increased by 19 per cent., or nearly a fifth. 
General Omar Bradley, Chairman of the United States Joint Chiefs of Staff, 


*4 N. A. Voznesensky, The Economzy of the USSR during World War II (Issued in Co-operation 
with the Russian Translation Programme of the American Council of Learned Societies— 
Washington: Public Affairs Press, 1948), p. 20; Kravchenko, I Chose Freedom, p. 335- 
Voznesensky was Deputy Premier of the USSR and Chief of the State Planning Commission. 
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is reported to have told the Senate Appropriations Committee on October 15th 
that Russia had 175 combat divisions under arms and could put 300 divisions 
into the field within 60 days and 502 divisions within a few months. Soviet 
air strength was estimated by him at 16,000 "planes. To these tremendous 
forces on land and in the air must be added a persistent effort to develop naval 
strength, chiefly in submarines—a policy the significance of which, against the 
secular background of Russian history, Miss Mitchell’s compendious and timely 
study 25 helps us to judge. Certainly Russia’s naval strength, in submarines in 
particular, is not wanted to defend her land frontiers in Europe or Asia. To 
all this is now added the atomic bomb—though in what state of industrial 
development, and therefore of readiness for large-scale military use, we are 
of course ignorant. These military preparations in the strictest and narrowest 
sense are supported and extended by the world-wide, gigantic Soviet and 
Communist activities aimed at the second of Clausewitz’s factors—weakening 
the will to resist of possible opponents. It is directly against the wé// of all 
non-Communist Powers that the ceaseless barrage of propaganda, Communist 
intrigue and agitation, Communist-inspired strikes, ‘ peace’ congresses, and 
the like are aimed—to say nothing of the almost wholly invisible underground 
work of espionage and the no less unseen preparation of sabotage and sub- 
versionary activities of all kinds. 

In the first instance, the meaning of these preparations must be judged 
against the background of Stalin’s character. As a fighter, one of Stalin’s 
outstanding traits is his patience while amassing resources of all kinds in over- 
powering strength. Unlike Hitler, Stalin does not gamble on a narrow margin. 
Throughout his life he has almost always waited until the big battalions, the 
tactical situation, and the psychological moment were all favourable. Then he 
strikes, overwhelms, destroys. 

Stalin is now seventy. Modern war makes such formidable demands on those 
at the top, particularly where power is concentrated as in Russia to-day, that 
his years alone must make him pause. But Stalin, though the supreme holder 
of authority throughout the Communist world, is to-day only one among the 
Politbureau, whose entire lives have been dedicated to gathering power to 
themselves to a degree never surpassed in history. No group of men have 
ever thrown overboard the moralities more completely. No group has ever 
been more deeply imbrued in the practices of tyranny or the techniques of 
mass bloodshed. None have ever had more superb technical instruments 
ready to their hands. No inner restraint withholds these men from any 
violence which in their view will compass their ends. 

Stalin or his successor (or successors) may miscalculate. When Stalin dies 
or retires, the struggle for succession may lead—as previously in Russia’s past 
and in other parallel situations in history—to the destruction of present Soviet 
power by internal strife. These are among the reasons why the development 
of the world situation cannot be forecast. What is certain, however, carved 
deep in the ultimate moral nature of things, is that the situation which Stalin 
surveys on his seventieth birthday, and which his whole life and character 
have been devoted to creating, will not end otherwise than in suffering and 


blood. 
88 The Maritime History of Russia, 848-1948, Maurin Mitchell (Sidgwick and Jackson). 
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IS COMMUNISM LIKE THE 
EARLY CHURCH ? 


THOUGHTS AT NEW YEAR 
1950 


By Graham Hutton 


HE Christmas of 1949, midway through our twentieth century, has 

made me think of the beginning of the Churches of Christ: of the 
early Christians, Think of them we can; but we cannot Asow very much 
of them. They are shrouded in a greater obscurity than that of the Dark 
Ages of Europe. Only in recent years have we learned something of the 
earliest Christian churches. Subterranean chapels they were: simple, 
long, thin, rectangular vaults, with the altar at the West end, so that the 
celebrant himself faced Eastward towards his congregation. Only at 
one spot in Istria, now claimed by both Italians and Jugoslavs, have we 
obtained any clear idea of a local Christian community’s church before 
the reign of that ruthless, but able, persecutor Diocletian. That was 285 
years after the Birth we unthinkingly celebrate, and more than 200 years 
after the clarion-cry of Paul, ‘ Lo ! we turn to the Gentiles,’ 

What was happening in those first 250 years of Christianity? We 
cannot always trust Christian writings. They are imbued with hatred for 
the pagan gods and their worshippers ; with zeal for martyrdom ; with 
what we now call an inferiority-complex, which warped the thinking of 
the Early Fathers. The early Christians daily expected the Second 
Coming. The Apocalypse, glimpsed by John in the Isle of Patmos 
towards the end of the first century, was awaited before the year A.D. 100. 
When Titus took Jerusalem from the Jews in A.D. 70 and carried away 
the sacred vessels, Christians foretasted that Schadenfreude which was to 
be so much grander for them when Rome itself and its pagan deities were 
to perish ; yet that was before the first century was three-quarters over. 
And even when Rome did ‘ fall’ (if Rome has even ‘ fallen’ !) Saint 
Augustine could not believe it ; for the Roman Empire at the dawn of the 
fifth century had been officially Christian for some years. 

How are we to explain the most inexplicable success ever recorded— 
or unrecorded—in human history ? How was it that, between the first 
missionary efforts towards the end of the first century, and the conversion 
of Constantine 250 years later, the entire Roman world, the world entire 
of those days, the orbis terrarum, became Christian ? The task was largely 
accomplished in less than 250 years. Only a century after the first 
missionaries had preached to the Gentiles, that ‘ bold African ’ and stern 
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Father who turned heretic, Tertullian, was boasting ‘in the blood of 
Christ, my Lord.’ His fulminatory, unparalleled Latin rings nobly to this 
day : 

* Hesterni sumus, et vestra omnia implevimus, urbes, insulas, castella, municipia, 
conciliabula, castra ipsa, tribus, decurias, palatinm, senatum, forum. Sola vobis 
relinguimus templa.’ * 


Which, freely translating into our idiom, we can render : 


* We are but of yesterday. Yet we have filled all places in your jurisdiction : 
your cities, islands, forts, municipal offices, local assemblies—yes, even your 
military camps, your traditional folk-divisions, your electoral constituencies,— 
yes, even the royal palace, the Senate, and the law-courts. Alone do we leave 
you your temples.’ 


And this was written about the year A.D. 190! 

The success seems the more striking if we remember that this early 
Church was a most austere, abstract or (as we would say) intellectual 
society. There was no decoration of the churches: no images, no 
worship or adoration of the Virgin as Mother of God—indeed, the 
decorations, candles, images, and Mother-worship were not widespread 
before the latter half of the fourth century. (And when the Mother- 
worship did begin, it was violently attacked by the Fathers as a borrowing 
from the infamous pagan Mother-cult of Cybele from the East, or 
Magna Mater or Mater Dea whose images, babe at breast, body forth the 
idea of our Madonna and Child centuries after.) Paulinus of Nola—that 
lovable aristocrat who became a bishop and bewildered his old pagan 
friend Ausonius back in Bordeaux—shamefacedly confesses at the close 
of the fourth century that he has had the walls of his little church of St. 
Felix covered with paintings of holy figures, the better to occupy the 
minds of his rough and barbaric parishioners, and to wean them from their 
love-feasts (‘ feasts of charity,’ in the Epistle of S. Jude) and riotous orgies 
on holy-days! But no word of images or of the Virgin-cult, even then, 
from him. 

No; the Church in its first three centuries of life was in the main a 
society of faith, a community held together by charitable works, a sense 
of being a secret and persecuted community, by an esoteric and highly 
intellectualised doctrine interpreted to the faithful by an even more 
esoteric and select hierarchy. For four centuries there was no central 
authority: only separate co-equals. The appeal of the Church was 
primarily to the poor and uneducated masses of the Roman cities and 
towns. Even while paganism held its antique sway, awarded its ancient 
satisfactions, and fulfilled its traditional functions, the Roman poor and 
needy—much more, the poorer and needier who were not allowed to be 
Romans, like the slaves—had virtually no part or lot in paganism. It 
meant nothing much to them. They looked for ‘a city not made with 
hands.’ The Church gave it to them. They took all it gave, all it 

1 Apologeticus, xxxvii. 
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commanded, unquestioningly—albeit it offered them even less than 
‘blood, toil, sweat and tears’ in their lifetime. It offered them no 
material improvement in their lot ; only charity, comradeship, persecu- 
tion, torture, confession. It offered, at confession, either the ignominy 
of a /apsus (a lapsed Christian who had recanted and was thrust out of 
the secret community) or the glory of martyrdom. It offered, however, 
in a perplexed and doubting age of decadence the consolation of absolute 
certitude, of being infallibly in the right, of belonging to the Chosen 
Few (this was taken from Judaism), of being members of the ecclesia, the 
Elect of Christ, his Bride. 

For all this, the Roman and non-Roman masses were hungry ; and as 
the Western Roman Empire gradually slipped to its doom and decay, the 
well-to-do, civil servants, magistrates, and even the army officers began 
to bow beneath the burdens imposed on them to save the unity of 
Empire. They, too, turned to Christianity for relief. It was a relief‘ out 
of this world ’ (as an American would say) ; a relief from ‘ the world that 
then was’; a denial, a rejection, an abandonment of the pagan Roman 
world and its tired civilisation. With that world, that civilisation, and 
its criteria, early Christianity had nought to do, save to pray for the 
Emperor and fulfil civic duties. Compromise in religious matters with 
‘the things of this world’ did not come until Constantine linked the 
Church to the State, and thus launched the age-long struggle between 
Emperor and Pope, between secular and religious arm which has subsisted 
to our own day. It led to the biggest schism the Christian Church has 
ever faced—the Reformation—which also still subsists. 

Had Constantine not linked the State and the Church, the Church 
might not have needed One Head on earth, one Pope, to speak for it to 
the authorities of every State and Empire. In the beginning, every bishop 
of every Roman city’s Christian community—that is to say, every 
Christian leader of every diocese—was referred to as papa or Father in 
God. So it was Christianity’s success in the Roman State which led to 
doctrinal dogmatism, spiritual authoritarianism, and its eventual nuclear 
fission. In the claim to this headship put forward by bishops of Rome 
in the third and fourth centuries—that is, as Christianity approached its 
secular success—were the seeds of that harvest of schisms, splinterings, 
and secessions which was reaped in centuries to follow. 

From secrecy and simplicity, from poverty and modesty, from 
common-wealth and charity, from a world-wide organisation of separate, 
self-regulating, self-sufficing churches, came first One Church—and then, 
alas! with the centralisation and doctrinal authoritarianism came Many 
Churches. ‘In hoc signo vines!’ Christianity conquered; the ‘ pale 
Galilean’ defeated Julian the Apostate ; the early Church overcame an 
enfeebled Empire, only to be in turn overcome by that same absolutism, 
centralisation, and authoritarian dogmatism which had weakened the 
Empire. The spiritual penetrated the secular and overthrew it, first ; 
but, very soon, the secular penetrated the spiritual and overthrew it, too. 
The splintering of the Roman Empire into many sovereign States was 
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later reflected in the Church, which in its turn became many jarring sects 
and schismatic churches. 

But this is to look near to our own times. Earlier, the Christians 
were humble in everything except the pride of martyrdom. They were 
nevertheless very annoying people. They were illogical, by the strict 
definitions and practices of pagan logic ; irreligious, by the firm definitions 
of pagan religion; and inhuman, by the universal definitions of Stoic 
humanitarianism. They were far more patient, obedient, and disciplined 
in their faith and cult than the rest of the pagan Emperors’ subjects. 

Why could they not perform a little gesture—a mere token—of 
adoration for the Emperor’s person, or for the Empire as symbolised in 
his person, and go on their way worshipping their Dead Man of Galilee, 
or their dead brethren and sisters in God, as did the majority who also 
went on their way (after that gesture) to worship Mother Cybele, or the 
Neo-Pythagorean mysteries, or old-fashioned Jupiter? Were they not 
told by their Paul, a Roman, to ‘ honour the King ’ and ‘ the powers that 
be’ which ‘ are ordained of God’ ? Why did they obstinately challenge 
those Roman ‘ powers that be ’ to arrest them, to put them to the test of 
confessing ‘the Name,’ torture, imprison, and finally execute them ? 
Why did they organise themselves in the catacombs, in cells and in ‘ holes 
in the earth’ ? Why were they so strong among the lowest orders ? Why 
were they so ‘ obedient unto death’? Why so disciplined? Why— 
why—unless it was that they were, indeed, a secret society aimed at the 
overthrow of ‘ Rome and Augustus ’ ? 

So followed the persecutions : not continuously, but intermittently. 
The liberalism of the Empire and its Emperors impresses us to-day. 
Very early, the Emperor Alexander Severus overrules the Roman 
tavern-keepers’ guild, and allows the Christians to have a piece of land 
for their worship. It seemed to him better, says the pagan historian 
Lampridius, ‘ that God should be worshipped there in any manner, than 
that it should be handed over to such occupants ’ as tavern-keepers. The 
Emperor Trajan orders Pliny, Governor of Bithynia in A.D. 112, not to 
punish ‘the Name,’ but only the crimes of those bearing it and proved 
(or admitted) as bearers of it. All persecutions were in the beginning 
uproars of the people, such as those among the Jews for which Gallio cared 
nothing. It was as the Empire became more and more centralised, 
authoritarian, and absolute in its death-struggles that its Emperors could 
not brook the Christians’ other-worldly obedience and discipline. The 
Roman civil service and armed service alike were threatened by this odd, 
pacifist, secret society. 

Thus arose the persecutions of Septimius Severus, Decius, and (o’er- 
topping them all) Diocletian, in the wild and abruptly changing third 
century. Gruter reminds us that on two columns found in Spain were 
the following :— 

‘To Diocletian Cesar Augustus, and to Galerius of the Eastern (part), 
who everywhere stamped out the Christian superstition and propagated (again) 
the cult of the Gods.’ 
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And the second :— 

‘To Diocletian Jovius, Maximian Herculeus, Cesars and Augusti, who 
widened the Roman Empire both to the East and the West, and stamped out 
the Name of the Christians who were overthrowing the State.’ 


These were raised around the year 300, for Diocletian resigned (one of 
the very few Emperors able to do so, and to die quietly) in 305 and wen: to 
live in his beloved Dalmatia. 

The year he died, 313, saw Constantine’s Edict of Milan, which 
officially recognised and blessed Christianity, restored its powers and 
property at the Imperial expense, and saw the Emperor proclaimed a 
convert. Sixty-five years later ‘that great Spanish gentleman,’ the 
Emperor Theodosius, turned the tables on paganism and forbade it. 
Before the end of that remarkable fourth century, Symmachus was 
begging the Emperor merely to a/Jow pagans to worship in their own 
way ; for, said he, mec uno solo itinere potest pervenire ad tam grande secretum— 
‘it is not possible for Man to arrive at so great a secret by One Way 
alone’! 

There has been nothing like the abrupt volte face of the year 313 in 
history ; at least, not with such consequences. That wise Roman scholar 
R. H. Barrow, whose discerning The Romans appeared this year as a 
Pelican Book, believes that by his inexplicable act Constantine saved 
Roman culture and civilisation for the world to inherit. It is convincingly 
argued. Our world, its history, and its unfolding future struck out in a 
new direction in 313. 


* * * * * 


In the middle of the twentieth century it is oddly discomfiting to find 
so many of the circumstances of the Early Church around us. The ‘ old 
religion,’ the Christianity of all churches, is in the discard. Society is 
being upheaved and overthrown. Law is not held in respect. Materialism, 
Epicureanism, Stoicism—that is, Dialectical Materialism, Futilitarianism 
and Existentialism—are rampant. ‘ Anything goes!’ To right and to 
left the poorer and uneducated masses look for comfort, relief, and 
promises. For every Hitler or Mussolini there is a Stalin, a Dimitrov, a 
Tito. Freedoms disappear. Centralised power becomes absolute. 

Democratisation of an Empire has penetrated the civil services and 
the fighting services. Empire has been voluntarily split into self-govern- 
ing provinces, under their own Cesars. The burdens of defence, of 
holding the frontiers against an Enemy in the East, are superimposed 
upon the strains of a civil bureaucracy. Man-power runs short. There 
is so much for it to do that wages outrun output ; inflation and over-full 
employment are the outcome. Taxes of all kinds, to keep the familiar 
form of law and order intact, lead to stagnation in enterprise, to fixed 
statuses, to regimentation and controls, to feudal rigidity on all sides. 
There is no incentive to self-betterment. The absolute State tries to 
provide welfare for all, which gradually seems more like ill-fare for all. 
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‘Family allowances’ are the copies of the Imperial a/imenta for more 
babies. Panem et circenses ate repeated in football matches, subsidised 
foodstuffs, ‘ the dogs,’ ‘ the pools,’ and prodigious betting. Hippodromes 
and stadia are still with us, after 1,500 years, taking more money than 
then. Now, as then, all are citizens. All are equal—under an omnipotent 
and absolute State, whose servants, ranks, titles, and orders multiply. 
Ours seems almost a Byzantine era. 

Behind all this, there is now a New Religion: an up-to-date secret 
society, organised first among the masses, but also attracting to itself 
those aristocrats, frustrated men and intellectuals who suffer from feelings 
of inferiority or inadequacy. At any rate, as in the first and second 
centuries, its important meetings are secret. In many parts of the world 
to-day they are proscribed altogether. Like Christianity, it has come 
Westward from the East. Like the later Catholic Christianity, it has 
become dogmatic in its doctrinal interpretation and authoritarian in its 
administration. Like early Christianity, it is at war to the death with the 
older, established religions. Like early Christianity, it aims at and looks 
forward to their overthrow, and to the upsetting of the established order. 

Like the early Christians, the Communists of to-day ceaselessly work 
for each other, unremittingly sacrifice Self, are obedient to death (even 
when imposed by their own leaders), are strikingly disciplined, do not 
question their ‘bishops,’ and live modestly. Like early Christians 
Communists refuse to compromise with any tenets or beliefs that are not 
laid down for them, whether in what we call Science, Faith, History or 
Epistemology, or in what we call Economics, Politics and the Social 
Sciences. Like the early Christians, Communists live on promises of a 
Better World—though for Communists it is a city made with hands, no 
new heaven, but a New Earth. 

Thus far can we imagine the superficial observer to-day listing the 
similarities between Communists and early Christians. But there are 
dissimilarities. They are so great that it is inconceivable that Communism 
should sweep over our Western world, as Christianity swept over that of 
Rome—and this, despite the “‘ telescoping of Time” by technique. 

The greatest dissimilarity arises because the organisers of Communism 
have deliberately begun with the full-fledged, centralised, totalitarian, 
unitary, disciplined unit of Church-and-State. It was this, at the end, which 
failed to stem the collapse of the Roman Empire in the West, and which 
led to the splitting of Europe into sovereign States and Churches. Never, 
perhaps, in history had the leaders of a New Order so clearly before them 
the perils to be avoided. Never, perhaps, did they so heavily fall into 
the pit. 

ol of their errors sharply jut out. First, modern Communism 
began as a totalitarian, dogmatic, centralised, international, secret society 
aimed at that very revolution or overthrowing of which the early 
Christians were accused, but of which they were not guilty. 

Secondly, from its very beginning Communism was ‘ of the earth, 
earthy ’ and not of any other world. It was materialistic, secular, power- 
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hungry. It was in no sense transcendental. It was not aimed at ‘a New 
Heaven and a New Earth.’ It was not even ‘ absolute ’ in its principles 
and policies. It was utterly unlike the early Christian Church, because 
for its purposes it was ready to compromise on any issue. (A ‘deal’ with 
Weimar Germany at Rapallo in 1922 or with Nazi Germany in 1939; 
collaboration with the bourgeois West in 1933 or opposition to it after 
1945.) It was absolute only in its authoritarian methods, once its leaders 
had laid down whatever new variants of Communist principles and policy 
should be temporarily pursued. That laying-down was more akin to the 
later Papal ‘ infallibility ’ procedure than it was to the truly democratic 
(if somewhat unscrupulous) procedure of the early Christian Councils. 

Thirdly, Communism—from its very beginnings in Karl Marx—not 
only depreciates the individual as the social or moral unit, but also 
distrusts and condemns himas such. According to its lights Communism 
is right to do so. The variety of individualism known as Nationalism 
(embodied in Marshal Tito and in a multitude beyond the Iron Curtain 
whose names we know not) imperils its secular and intellectual Empire. 
Witness, too, the inhuman self-abnegation of the modern Communist 
‘ heretics,’ who must obliterate themselves for the Whole. If they are 
not guilty, they seem all the happier to be killed by their own Church than 
to have to live and work for it. It was not the early Christian Church 
that made martyrs. It was the ‘secular arm,’ the Roman Empire, that 
made the blood of Christians into so fruitful a seed: ‘ semen est sanguis 
Christianorum,’ as ‘Tertullian early observed. Again, it was not until 
the worst epoch of Catholicism had been reached that its officers of the 
Inquisition began to hand heretics over to ‘the secular arm’ for 
destruction, after a millennium of Christianity. 

The beginning of Communism with obliteration of individuality—both 
inside Russia and internationally among the Russian subject-peoples—is a 
confession of fear, uncertainty and weakness, and in no way a proclama- 
tion of the opposite. It accords well with the essential materialism of 
Communism : its being ‘ of this world’; its foundation in the ground 
of humanly controllable forces ; its fear of Time, of being undone by events, 
and of any opposition anywhere. The early Christian Church so welcomed 
opposition that its bishops had to stop Christians from provoking their 
own martyrdom. Even within the early Church itself, opposition and 
heresies were in no way the causes of bloody repression, but rather of local 
excommunications, disputations, councils, epistles, and parades of ‘ much 
learning.’ The early Fathers were kindly tolerant to heretics. 

The strength of the early Christian Church, indeed, is mainly ascribable 
to the calibre of individual leaders and teachers, which it did much to 
enlarge by its toleration and manysidedness. Hence the surprising, and 
indeed sometimes dangerous, manysidedness of doctrine in the first four 
centuries of our era. It was a manysidedness due to many separate 
individual brilliances, from Gaul to Egypt, from Germany to Gibraltar. 
They had to be reconciled by councils, epistles and disputations ; and they 
gave to the early Church the vigour of variety. 
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Individualism and Christianity were one, in the beginning ; and that 
was the force of the Reformation. It was the re-formation of early 
Christianity upon the foundation of individual responsibility before 
God, and communion with Him. Indeed, much of the appeal of early 
Christianity in an absolutist, syndicalist, collectivist, ancient world was 
due to its endowment of the individual with honour, dignity and signific- 
ance. By the side of this, the haphazard selection of Stakhanovites in the 
Russian Empire of to-day seems puny. The individual ‘found himself’ 
in the early Church. He could stand out by his faith and works, and easily 
earn dignity. In modern Communism less than 5 per cent. are allowed 
to find themselves by being Someone in the Party, the Movement, the 
collectivist Whole. Anyone in the 95 per cent. is told that in loss of self, 
in utter obedience, lies ‘ true liberty,’ ‘ true democracy,’ his freedom from 
the stress and strain of responsibility, his absolution from worry about 
whether he is doing right or wrong. Thus, again, the beginnings of 
Communism are akin to the worst epoch of the Church in the Renaissance, 
and not to the mightier era of the early Church. 

No wonder, then, that the schisms, heresies and re-formations of 
Communism arose at the outset (with Trotsky), have since multiplied 
under an anxious dictatorship, have evoked Russian repression on all 
sides, and still threaten to sunder both the ‘ unity of the faith ’ and that of 
the Russian Empire. A strong movement—like medieval Catholicism— 
can afford schism, heresy and fission, and survive. A minority movement, 
seeking to establish itself and to make a revolution by converting the 
heathen—that is, by converting, or subverting, our bourgeois world— 
cannot really afford tyranny and repression. It splits the movement. It 
makes public its inner weaknesses. It deprives it of great individuals 
and leaders—save One. It encourages stagnation. That is exactly 
Russia’s position, and dilemma, to-day. 

It is not for nothing that the Communist leaders were nurtured in a 
Russia which took much of its mental discipline from the Orthodox 
Church, itself a communion that had splintered from the early unitary 
and truly catholic Church as a result of the first wave of doctrinal 
repressions. In abolishing liberty and fraternity by a too arbitrarily 
imposed equality, the Russian Communists abolished the very raison 
@ étre of individuals and individuality. That led to stagnation and poor- 
quality Communists. Now they are—and for years have been—re-form- 
ing individualism by way of new inequalities and fraternities. But 
that will only re-form individualism and liberty, as it has patently begun 
todo. Thereupon the secular Communist State—flying, as it were, in the 
face of the needs of the true Communist ‘ Church ’—has tried to obliterate 
the symptoms of reformation, instead of to effect a real cure. It tries to 
undo with one hand what it has done with the other. It is all very 
familiar to a historian. 

Secular Communism—the Communist State and Empire, the despotic 
and materialistic realisation of an Idea (not an Ideal)—is only thirty years 
old. It is a planned polity, planned society, planned economy, on a 
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foundation of preconceived aims which are human values of the time 
and moment. It is ‘ of this world’; of this particular stage and moment 
in the world’s development. But it began—both with Marx a century ago 
and with Russia only thirty years ago—in the belief that whatever 
physical science and social science, whatever Science, established as a result 
of a posteriori inquiry and proof, ought to be socially and politically done. 
It did not then ask what it has now asked, and answered, to the dis- 
comfiture of scientists everywhere : What the State declares to be so, is 
‘ scientific,’ and is ‘ proof.’ ‘ What I tell you three times is true f°” 

Thus, within its thirty years of Statecraft, Communism has come full 
circle. It has avenged Hegel. Marx boasted of having stood Hegel on 
his head. Russia is standing Marx on his head: for to-day the Idea, the 
Religion, of Communism—the a priori laid-down and defined tenets of 
Communism, the requirements of the Faith proclaimed ex cathedréd—ate 
decreed infallible beforehand. What is required to make the a priori Idea 
work out, must now be done. The truth no longer emerges, a posteriori, 
from materialistic research, scientific inquiry, and positivist proof. The 
truth is now, for the Communist leaders, matter of thought (transcendental 
to mere matter), a question of doctrine, dogma, and policy. This is all 
part of Communism’s Great Compromise. In it, the Idea of Com- 
munism, which must be realised by the Communist State, has become 
secular. Communism is now merely—in principle or in practice—that 
which (its leaders agree) ‘ suits ’ Russian policy. 

It is thus wholly secularised, bounded by this age and time, by 
everyday events. It is by no means ‘ of the Ages.’ It is a product of 
topical compromise and contemporary hazard. It is no longer inspired, 
infused, imbued with Ideals. It is more materialistic than ever it was in 
its beginnings. It is an Idea that must be realised on earth, but devoid 
(now) of Idealism. In brief, it differs in no essential to-day from what 
inspires any other Statecraft. Its claim, once proudly blazoned as on a 
Jabarum—‘ In this sign shalt thou conquer! ’—is now no greater, no 
purer, no more borne upon ‘ the wave of the Future,’ no wiser, no more 
likely to achieve human happiness, than the claim of any other grouping 
of politicians, anywhere, at any time. 

‘ Oh, what a falling-off was there!’ Qvantum mutatus abillo! As the 
formation, ritual, dogma and authoritarianism of the cu/t have increased, 
the true religion of Communism, the spirit that once gave it life, has 
departed. This is not the story of the early Christian Church during the 
centuries when it penetrated and overcame a culture and a civilisation. 
This is no story of success. It is a story of stagnation, of decline and of 
decay—before even success came within reach. 


‘ Things and actions are what they are, and the consequences of them will 
be what they will be ; why then should we wish to be deceived ?’ 


Communism, the Statecraft of imperial Russia to-day, has had some 
successes. Geographically (in the counting of the heads of its subjects) 
and materialistically (by comparison with the technical capacity of the 
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old Russia), the new Russian Empire has achieved much. But at this 
crucial New Year of 1950, halfway through our century, let us take 
Bishop Butler’s warning that ‘things and actions are what they are, and 
the consequences of them will be what they will be.’ In terms of 
essentials, of principles, of long-run forces, what are the ‘ things and 
actions ’ which we have witnessed for thirty years in Russia? What are 
they which, over more than half the land surface of the globe, we witness 
to-day ? Swb specie aternitatis is there anything new, odd, or strange in 
them? Is there any new principle, essential, or force evident in them 
that was not evident in ancient Egypt? Indeed, what we can agree is 
odd in them—namely, their human (or inhuman) methods—shows 
the greatest similarity to the Statecraft of antiquity : slave-labour, vast 
works for the State, crushing military expenditure, despotism, and 
exploitation of the individual. It is the oddity of regression. 

Against all of those things the early Christians made their protest. 
Against them, its Founder opposed individual responsibility, a doctrine 
of meekness and peace, the rendering to Caesar of Czsar’s due, to God of 
God’s due, and to every man of his own due as a brother. By this 
Christian revolt against the materialism and despotism of an earlier age 
(as well as by the forerunning revolt of Stoic and other individualistic 
philosophers) the secular Roman Empire itself was turned into a new 
direction : that of liberty and equity and justice among men. 


* * * * * 


Our Western world at this New Year, 1950, may seem hopeless, 
distraught, doomed. But it has been through such testing-times before. 
What we call Western civilisation—so long in being born—has never 
died. Not despite Christianity, but because of Christianity, Rome never 
‘fell.’ It lived on in Western Europe’s religion and education, in 
Eastern Europe and Asia, in Roman law everywhere, in Latin letters, and 
in that humanitas which underlay, and underlies, all Western civilisation, 
statecraft and culture. 

History may not exactly repeat itself; but, as Professor Woodward 
happily puts it, ‘ historical situations recur.’ Such a situation as marked 
Europe in the crucial third and fourth centuries of our era, marks most 
of the world to-day. But our Western way of life, our culture and faith 
and thought, are not the modern equivalent of the pagan Roman Empire. 
And Communism is not the modern equivalent of the early Christian 
Church. The naked power and despotism, the crude materialism, the 
desperate reliance on compromises and expedients : these things are far 
more common beyond the Iron Curtain than on our side of it. History 
is more likely to record that we penetrated and overthrew, peaceably and 
by force of example, the Russian Empire of to-day than that its ideas and 
ideologists permeated and overthrew the culture of the Wesi. 

True, the Christianity of our day is poor in spirit, compared with that 
of the early Church. But East of us the ideas and ideals remain those of 
an antique, pagan world! Like it, they are doomed. Their doom is 
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already being pronounced within their own household.. Moke ruit sud. 
Hence their growing isolationism and insulationism. 

Our task is to remain faithful to our own heritage of culture: of 
respect for both Society and the Individual ; of the respect of each for 
the other as partners. By our example alone can we conquer Communism. 
By giving it no justifiable foothold in our midst, by showing men ‘a still 
more excellent way ’ to both spiritual and material welfare, shall we cut its 
raison d’étre from beneath its feet and, in time, even in its own wid 
domains. We must ever ask whose example excels. 

Those who can run and read in the race of events to-day can discern 
fissures and cleavages, in thought and function, beyond the Iron 
Curtain. That is why there is a Curtain against us of the West and why 
it is of Iron. The Roman Empire never seemed as strong as on the eve 
of its collapse, and no Emperor was ever as absolute and effective as 
Diocletian ‘ who everywhere stamped out the Christian superstition and 
re-propagated the cult of the gods.’ Yet Constantine’s Christian 
Empire came within a decade of Diocletian’s abdication. 

Let Communist and non-Communist alike look to their principles and 
practice. Which is ‘ on the side of the centuries’ ? Which is a reversion 
to a world of antiquity ? Which, for struggling mankind, is an infantile 
regression ? Bad as failures in our Western way of life may be, bad as our 
problems are and will be, we are ‘ not of an age but of all Time.’ Weare 
still on the long road from Greece and Rome. We are going slowly 
forward, not back. 


The more clearly we can make our peoples see the need to conserve 
the good of our past, while creating the good of our future—that is, the 
plainer we can make the historical perils and pitfalls we must avoid— 
the better, both spiritually and materially, will the life of our Western 
Society be. We may not, as 1950 opens, commit the crass mid- 
nineteenth-century error of confounding material multiplication with 
the progress of humanity. Looking at ourselves on one side of the 
Iron Curtain, and at Communism on the other, we may well resolve to 
think more deeply about our own materialisms, centralisms, monopolisms, 
collectivisms, syadicalisms, and absolutisms; and, ‘having thought 
taken,’ we may well feel more shy of identifying Progress, The Good 
Life, and Truth with ‘ mere multiplication of matter.? But—and this is 
the point—if we do these things, we shall not be backsliding. We shall 
not need to feel the foreboding of failure. We shall be able to face the 
other half of our century in good heart, free alike of a fatuous optimism 
and a foolish despair. 








*‘CIVIS ROMANUS SUM’ 


By C. M. Woodhouse 


‘...and a great fleet of the dogs has us blockaded, which is about three 
months, and they. took all our boats and they cut to pieces all our trade and they 
trampled on our flag, and the men of the islands are dying of hunger and those who 
own the boats are wandering the streets and weeping black tears...’ 


HESE melancholy events, which began a hundred years ago this 

month, are described in the foregoing words by a Greek general 
called Makriyiannis: ‘Long John,’ the name might be translated, for 
it was a nickname and not his patronymic. He was a simple man of 
peasant birth ; he played an outstanding and conspicuously disinterested 
part in the Greek revolution against the Turks, from 1821-32; he was 
what the Greeks call agnés typos, ‘a pure type’; he taught himself to 
read and write comparatively late in life, expressly in order to put his 
reminiscences on record; and in so doing, he wrote a masterpiece.} 
From all that is known of him, and especially from his autobiography, 
he was clearly just the type of Greek that won the sympathy and enthusi- 
asm of English philhellenes in the War of Independence ; the type of 
man whose character won the support of those western adventurers who, 
in their turn, succeeded almost miraculously in reversing the pro-Turkish 
tradition of western diplomacy; and certainly the type of Greek that 
Englishmen find most attractive to-day. But ‘the dogs’ in the above 
quotation are, of course, the English ; and Greece has never been a dog- 
loving country. 

Makriyiannis never had much use for the English: he seems never 
to have heard of Byron during the War of Independence, and the refer- 
ences to the English, which are numerous throughout his Reminiscences 
are almost uniformly hostile. ‘England was suspicious that we too 
might become a sea-power,’ he wrote ; and of an English doctor, whom 
he once suspected of betraying Greek secrets to the Turks: ‘I wanted 
to kill him, the scoundrel; they didn’t let me...’ Of the foreign 
commanders who played a prominent part in the early history of free 
Greece, Makriyiannis preferred both the German, von Heideck, and the 
Frenchman, de Rigny, to any of the more numerous Englishmen. Genera! 
Church and Lord Cochrane, though personally popular, both come in 
for strong criticism as commanders; Admiral Codrington, whose 
astounding victory at Navarino in 1827 decided the war in Greece’s 

1 His Reminiscences ate published only in Greek (ed. Vlakhoyiannis, Athens, 1947); the 
illustrations which were made on his instructions are available separately (ed. Prokopiou, 
Athens, 1940), and an original set of them is to be found at Windsor Castle, 
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favour, is not even mentioned throughout Makriyiannis’ long and 
detailed account of the whole course of the war. In his mellower age, 
when he came to plan illustrations for his reminiscences, these anti- 

thies were softened, at least to such a degree that Byron’s name appears 
in his Roll of Honour, and Queen Victoria’s likeness in a symbolic 
representation of Greece’s liberation. But there still remained to come 
on the scene another Englishman whom Makriyiannis could not forgive : 
Admiral Sir William Parker, commander of ‘ the dogs ’ referred to in the 
first paragraph. 

The story of Admiral Parker’s fleeting intervention in Greek history, 
which began in January, 1850, is interesting for many reasons. In 
popular English history, the chief reason is perhaps that it provided the 
occasion of a memorable speech in the House of Commons by Palmer- 
ston, defending the right of a Portuguese Jew to enjoy the services of 
the Mediterranean Fleet in the prosecution of a claim for damages against 
the Greek Government : a speech which is itself chiefly memorable for 
its famous climax on the theme : ‘ Civis Romanus Sum.’* But this is only 
a limited aspect, however fascinating, of the episode whose centenary 
falls this year. From the many others, the best to choose as a starting- 
point is the fact that we possess two independent accounts of the episode, 
written from two opposite points of view, by two participants in the 
events, both of whom happened to be admirable writers. The first is 
George Finlay, one of the most comprehensive historians Greece has yet 
had; the second is General Makriyiannis, whose account is still un- 
published in English. Their stories can also fortunately be supplemented 
by a running commentary in The Times and Hansard. 

The story begins, at least so far as it was revealed in public, with a 
small paragraph in The Times, of January, 18th, 1850 : 

‘ Letters from Smyrna of the 3oth ult., in the Vienna Ligyd, state that the 
English and French fleets are still in their former moorings, but that Sir William 
Parker is expected to leave the Bay of Muskonissi for a more favourable 
position.’ 

As the normal time-lag of such reports can be seen from the above item 
to be nearly three weeks, it is to be expected that Sir William Parker had 
already reached his ‘ more favourable position’ when the paragraph was 
published in The Times. And so he had, three days before: it was the 
Pirzus, the great port of Athens ; but another twelve days passed before 
The Times knew it. Its routine report under the heading Naval Intelligence 
had no news of Parker’s squadron up to so late a date as January 28th. 
But on January 30th The Times continued the story : 

‘ A letter from Trieste of the 21st, in the Augsburg Gazette, states that the 
English fleet arrived at the Pireus on the 15th, from the mouth of the Dar- 
danelles, and was to proceed to Malta.’ 


But the Fleet was not to proceed to Malta, at least for a much longer 
time than might have appeared from this paragraph, which conveyed no 


- 


2 Hansard, Vol. 112, columns 380-444 inclusive (1850). 
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hint to the public that a major international incident was already in full 
swing. 
What had in fact happened is recorded with exemplary restraint by a 
communiqué of the Greek Government on January 17th, which The Times 
published on February 4th. Admiral Parker, accompanied by the British 
Minister, Sir Thomas Wyse, had presented to the Greek Foreign Minister 
(‘after the usual compliments’) an ultimatum consisting of seven 
demands, to be answered within twenty-four hours. Before considering 
what these were all about, it is worth a mention in passing that this was 
not the only Greek news in The Times that day. The paper also carried 
a letter from a member of the Erechtheum Club, St. James’s- Square, 
who signed himself ‘ An Ionian,’ commenting on a Greek inscription, 
four lines iong, on the new Greek Church in London. Like a good 
philhellene, he wrote to repudiate the accusations made by an earlier 
correspondent that the contemporary Greeks did not know how to 
write, spell or scan their own language—accusations based merely on 
the fact that they did not do so in the way English classical scholars 
would have expected their ancestors to do so two thousand years earlier. 
* An Ionian ’ was a man of sense, who will appear again in this story. 

To examine the substance of the British ultimatum, which had a long 
history behind it, the best source to turn to is one written at first hand 
many years afterwards in the coolness of retrospect. Here it is : 


‘ The subjects of the dispute between the British and Greek governments 
were, first, a claim by George Finlay for the price of land purchased from a 
Turkish proprietor in 1830, when a protocol of the three protecting powers ° 
allowed the Turks to sell their property before Greece was put in possession 
of Attica. This land King Otho had enclosed in the royal garden without any 
communication with the proprietor ; and in 1837 the Greek government had 
stated in an official communication to the British minister, that “‘ Mr. Finlay’s 
land was not wanted for any purpose of public utility,” and consequently he 
had no claim on the Greek government for indemnity. At that time it was 
impossible to sue King Otho in the law courts of his kingdom, for his govern- 
ment was absolute. The second claim was for indemnity to M. Pacifico for 
the plunder of his house and the destruction of his property by a mob, while 
the police remained inactive. This happened in 1847. The third, fourth and 
fifth claims were caused by ill-treatment and denial of justice to Ionian subjects. 
The sixth was a claim for the possession of the islands of Cervi and Sapienza, 
on the ground that they belonged to the Ionian Islands. Of these two islands 
the Greeks had been in possession ever since the expulsion of the Turks from 
the Peloponnesus.’ 

It would hardly be suspected from the mild temper of this account, least 
of all from the dispassionate references to the grievance of Mr. George 
Finlay, that the author was Mr. George Finlay. 

Dispassionate as he was, however, Finlay plainly considered his own 
claim to be relatively the most important, because he gave more than 
half the paragraph to it and even omitted altogether to mention the 


3 These were Great Britain, France and Russia. 
* History of Greece, Vol. VII, p. 209. 
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seventh claim in the ultimatum, which demanded interest on all the sums 
involved in the other claims from their dates of origin. The ultimatum 
agreed with Finlay in putting his claim first, presumably because it was 
the most long-standing ; but neither the British Government nor public 
opinion regarded his as the most important. The Government, of which 
Lord John Russell was Prime Minister and. Lord Palmerston (still a 
commoner) was Foreign Secretary, were most interested in the claims 
relating to the Ionian Islands ; for these islands were still British territory 
of strategic importance (Cyprus and Alexandria not yet being available 
as alternative bases in the Mediterranean); and in 1850 there was still 
no inkling of that magnanimous policy which was to begin with Glad- 
stone’s famous Commission to the Ionian Islands in 1858, and to end 
wich their cession to Greece on the accession of King George I in 1864. 
On the contrary, in 1850 the British Government even contemplated 
expanding their hold, not only to Cervi and Sapienza (two small islands 
off the south-eastern and south-western extremities of the Peloponnese 
respectively), but also covertly—and of this the ultimatum’s sixth article 
made no mention—to the tiny islet of Sphacteria. 

This last and unofficial claim was canvassed but never formally 
pressed. If it had been pressed, it would have aroused the interest not 
only of ancient hellenists, who would have recalled Sphacteria as the 
scene of one of the most dramatic actions in the Peloponnesian War 
between Athens and Sparta, nor only of contemporary philhellenes, who 
would have recalled that it covers the entrance to the Bay of Navarino, 
but most particularly of one of our principal sources, General Makriyi- 
annis, who had endured 2 Turkish siege there in 1825—-the very occasion 
to which allusion has already been made, when he found reason to 
suspect an English doctor of treachery. Students of strategy, too, 
would not have ignored the claim even to so small an island, as we can 
readily understand to-day in the light of current reports that the Soviet 
Navy is engaged in creating a submarine base at Saseno, an island not 
much larger, off the coast of Albania. 

But of all the British Government’s claims, the one that caught the 
attention of public and political opinion was certainly that of Don 
Pacifico, a Portuguese Jew resident at Athens. His grievance was more 
recent than that of Finlay, whose land had been seized by King Otho in 
1836. Don Pacifico had been the victim of anti-Jewish riots in 1847, 
when the son of the Greek Minister of War was reputed to have led in 
person an attack on his house and property (including a hereditary 4+ 
conjugal, about which the House of Commons later made merry), with 
consequent damage assessed by the victim at £32,034 15. 1d. Such anti- 
Jewish outbreaks were at all times rare in Greece: on this occasion they 
were simply a substitute for the traditional festival of burning Judas 
Iscariot in effigy at Easter, which had been officially suspended for the 
year 1847 in deference to a member of the House of Rothschild who 
happened to be in Athens, and from whom a substantial loan was expected 
by the Greek Government. The change of programme looked unpleas- 
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antly like discounting the loan in advance, though it later proved that 
Don Pacifico had overestimated the damage by more than £30,000. 
But Lord Palmerston did not waste time scrutinising the figures in 1849- 
50, for Don Pacifico, in spite of his Portuguese and Jewish ancestry and 
his Greek domicile, had been born at Gibraltar and was therefore a 
British subject. His claim was thrown in among the rest when Sir 
William Parker delivered his ultimatum to the Greek Government. The 
ultimatum was rejected in toto, however, with remarkable calm and 
dignity ; the ‘ great fleet of the dogs’ began on January 17th, 1850, to 
blockade the Pirzeus and to seize Greek shipping ; and on February 5th, 
with a rumble which will not surprise those who recollect the events of 
December, 1944, in Greece, The Times began to thunder. 

A leading article in The Times on February sth stated the facts of the 

quarrel with a strong bias towards the Greek side. On the following 
day it was supported by a letter from ‘ An Ionian,’ of the Erechtheum 
Club, St. James’s Square, who defended the Greeks’ independence as 
stoutly as he had defended their literacy a day earlier. On February 9th 
The Times published an article under the name of ‘ Herodotus Junior,’ 
which re-told the story in a lamentable imitation of the supposed style of 
Herodotus and with undisguised antipathy to the British Government. 
Leading articles defended Greece’s resistance to Palmerston’s claims 
throughout the month : on the 14th both houses of the Greek Parliament 
were commended for their dignity; on the 15th the British Minister, 
Sir Thomas Wyse, was attacked in terms which were later reserved for 
Sir Reginald Leeper, his successor in 1944; on the 28th the Navy Esti- 
mates were attacked on the grounds of the improper uses to which they 
were put. In the meantime, The Times generously reported the Greek 
Foreign Minister on the 19th and 2oth as having begged Greek Members 
of Parliament 
* to treat the British Government in their speeches with the respect and gratitude 
due to a power that had hitherto been so friendly to Greece.’ 
The Times itself, of course, was bound by no such obligation. When the 
Government published a Blue Book justifying its case, The Times on 
February 27th described Finlay’s claim set out in it as ‘ elaborate trifling 
and ill-natured chicanery,’ but still ‘ serious and dignified ’ in comparison 
with the ‘audacious rhodomontade of Chevalier Don Pacifico.’ Yet 
throughout this barrage it is apparent—and this too, will not surprise 
those who recollect December, 1944—that The Times had very little idea 
what was happening, or why. 

The one important clue that The Times could seize upon, and cor- 
rectly did so, was that the French Government under Louis Napoleon 
had much to do with the firm resistance of the Greeks to the blockade 
and the ultimatum. It reported on February 8th that the Greek Govern- 
ment had appealed to French mediation; and Finlay confirms that the 
French Minister in Athens offered his ‘ good offices’ at an early stage, 
though he casts some doubt about their goodness. The French Govern- 
ment, in fact, seized the opportunity to assert itself with a parade of self- 
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righteous impartiality, which took the form of simultaneous and appar- 
ently unrelated negotiations in London and Athens. In London, the 
French Ambassador forced his ‘ good offices’ on Lord Palmerston, 
while a French plenipotentiary, Baron Gros, hastened out to Athens to 
reinforce those of the French Minister. Admiral Parker called off the 
blockade during the negotiations, but renewed it in April, when King 
Otho, relying on the support of Baron Gros, offered an indemnity 
substantially below tliat demanded by the British Minister. Meanwhile, 
on April 19th Palmerston agreed with the French Ambassador in London 
upon yet a third estimate of the indemnity, which coincided with neither 
of the figures canvassed in Athens. Because the British Minister in Athens 
suppressed the information he had received in advance about the outcome 
of the London negotiations, in order to deprive the French of any credit 
in the matter, and because King Otho was finally reduced to surrender 
on April 26th by the rigour of the renewed blockade, the French Govern- 
ment formally withdrew its Ambassador from London in protest at 
Palmerston’s methods. The one conclusion on which all sources agree 
in the upshot was that Great Britain’s stock deservedly sank very low in 
Greece. 

The Times, which is not an impartial witness, categorically asserted 
on March rst that all the Greek newspapers except two (“ which are the 
creatures of Lord Palmerston’) supported the Greek Government’s 
resistance to British coercion. This is confirmed even by the gentle and 
generous Finlay, who comments on the action taken to redress his own 
wrongs : 

‘No government in a civilised state of society ought to have a right to 
seize private property belonging to the subjects of another state lying beyond 
its jurisdiction, or to blockade a foreign port, without taking upon itself the 
responsibility of declaring war.’ 


The opinion of Don Pacifico on these events is lost to history; but 
General Makriyiannis, in his naive and straightforward manner, summed 
up the diplomatic situation with Tacitean trenchancy : 


‘ The English party powerless ; perished from the hatred of men. And 
all the nation united against them.’ 

It was not known until the discovery of Makriyiannis’ manuscript, 
half a century after the events, that he had himself been tempted to play 
a forceful part in the quarrel during the month of March, 1850. His 
account of the episode, which has not hitherto been translated into 
English, is worth setting out in full; and to preserve its character, it is 
rendered with the utmost literalness : 


* One Easter a number of citizens . . . went and plundered the house of a 
Hebrew foreigner, by name Pacifico, and they wrecked it; and the men of 
the house too were in danger and they took fright to escape. The Government 
made no provision. Often the Hebrew reported it, and with fifteen to twenty 
thousand drachmas at the most they could have put a stop to this trouble. 
Every time he reported, they did nothing. He was a British subject, too. 
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His Minister reported, and he too was not listened to. England had other 
complaints too, no one gave them hearing. . . . 

‘ Then Palmerston gets ready a considerable fleet with sloops and frigates 
and brigs, and with troops and with Parker Admiral, and they come to Pireus 
and Ambelaki and blockade us close, for‘the reason that we wronged the 
Hebrew and Finlay—a British resident at Athens, a man of property and a 
provincial councillor ; they took a site of his near the Palace, and the treasury 
had not compensated him. And they take all the nation’s ships and the mer- 
chantmen; and they destroy the commerce generally, and the unhappy men 
of the islands. The blockade lasted from early January till March. . . . 

* Then they appointed me leader and I was at one with all the people of 
Athens ; and I went and talked to the worthy General Church and I begged 
him in tears to go and talk to Parker. Then the General went and talked. 
The King and the Government sent Gardhikiotis to me and told me to open 
fire. I told them, fire I do not open, because as many guns as Parker has, we 
have not so many rifles. And then there was a conspiracy to kill him... . 

‘I said, let us have sense and understanding, because it is a great power 
and we are little; and let us not be lost. And God, who rescued us so many 
times, saved us again then. . .” 


Having explained his own refusal to become involved in a conspiracy 
against the British Admiral, Makriyiannis there breaks off his account ; 
and it may be assumed that, being constantly in disagreement with King 
Otho’s policies, he took no further part in the episode. 

So the plot of King Otho and his Government failed, if plot there 
was ; and a month after Makriyiannis’ account ends, the demands of the 
British Minister were accepted under pressure of the renewed blockade. 
But that was by no means the end of the story. The Times had not yet 
fired its last shot; and at Westminster, Parliament had so far hardly 
fired a shot at all. While The Times continued its running fire of offensive 
leaders against Palmerston, Parliament had cautiously been feeling its 
way by means of awkward questions. Facts were difficult to ascertain at 
so great a distance. Parliament, less sure of its ground than newspaper 
correspondents, only began to speak out towards mid-summer. On 
June 18th the House of Lords divided on a motion which declared that 


‘ various claims against the Greek Government, doubtful in point of justice 
or exaggerated in amount, have been enforced by coercive measures directed 
against the commerce and people of Greece.’ 


The Government was defeated on this motion by 37 votes. But the 
history of the British Constitution had already reached a stage, earlier 
than might be guessed by students of our present Parliament, at which 
defeat in the House of Lords did not entail the fall of a Government. If 
the vote could be reversed in the House of Commons, no resignation 
would be called for. 

One of the most crucial debates in Lord Palmerston’s career—just 
as another such debate on Greece was one of the most crucial in Mr. 
Churchill’s career nearly a century later—opened on June 24th, when 
Mr. Roebuck moved in the House of Commons that 
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‘the principles on which the Foreign Policy of Her Majesty’s Government 
has been regulated, have been such as were calculated to maintain the honour 
and dignity of this country ; and in times of unexampled difficulty, to preserve 
peace between England and the various nations of the world.’ 

The motion contained no word about Greece, which was not intended 
by the Government to be the exclusive subject of debate. 

When Lord Palmerston came to support Mr. Roebuck for the Gov- 
ernment, in a speech occupying 65 columns of Hansard, he ranged over 
Belgium, Portugal, Switzerland, Spain and Italy (including Rome, 
Naples and Sardinia). Far the most serious topic, however, was the 
withdrawal of the French Ambassador from London, for which young 
Mr. Benjamin Disraeli argued that the dispute in Greece was no more 
than a pretext. But despite the great issues at stake (in which many 
observers naturally saw machinations of the Russian bogy at work), the 
principal fascination for the members of the House lay in the grievances 
of Mr. Finlay and Don Pacifico, and more particularly in the latter’s it 
conjugal. ‘That was a joke which raised a laugh,’ Mr. Roebuck sancti- 
moniously remarked, and rather curiously added: ‘ but it was a joke 
which could not be understood.’ 

The sympathies of the House were very evenly divided, to the serious 
danger of the administration. Its enemies found unexpected virtues in 
the Greeks: ‘ the best, the closest, and the most intimate of our allies,’ 
according to Sir F. Thesiger. Mr. Roebuck and his colleagues could see 
no such virtues, however: the Greeks appeared to them to have in- 
herited only ‘ one quality for which their ancestors were distinguished— 
they are capital hands at a law-suit.’ This particular talent of the Greeks 
seriously confused the issue without discouraging any of the speakers 
from plunging headlong into the legal quagmire, in which the grievances 
of Mr. Finlay had been bogged down for thirteen years, and those of 
Don Pacifico for three. No one in the House could have had more than 
a rudimentary comprehension of the intricacies of Greek law on the 
points involved, especially since the Greek Constitution had only come 
into force after Mr. Finlay’s loss.5 But that did not prevent honourable 
members, as it never does, from laying down the law as they understood it, 
with a vehemence in strong contrast to Mr. Finlay’s own moderate views : 

‘ The whole affair reflects very little credit on any of the governments 
which took part in it. . . . The British government acted with violence, and 
strained the authority of international law to enforce a blockade. . . .’ 

Mr. Finlay had no doubt that King Otho was to blame, and that he had 
prevailed upon his government to defy the claims of justice; but the 
juridical arguments, which are too complicated to reproduce here, were 
certainly not fully grasped by most of the Members of Parliament who 
spoke in the debate. Almost all of them who attempted to disentangle 
the dispute gave different accounts, which were equally at variance with 
that of Mr. Finlay. 

5 The Constitution was first introduced in 1843, as a result of an almost bloodless revolu- 
tion, in which General Makriyiannis played a leading part. 
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To Lord Palmerston these were matters of indifference. When he 
began speaking on the second day of the debate, he confined himself to 
the grand issues of Great Britain’s majestic dignity and natural rectitude. 
When he finished with his famous peroration, in which he compared 
Don Pacifico’s claim to the support of Her Majesty’s Government with 
the right of a subject of the Roman Empire in any part of the world to 
seek justice by claiming ‘ Civis Romanus sum,’ the issue was no longer in 
doubt. The debate continued for another three days ; The Times fulmi- 
nated on June 28th against the Government’s ‘ self-condemned policy ” ; 
but on the same date the House of Commons divided on Mr. Roebuck’s 
motion : Ayes 310, Noes 264. The administration was saved by 46 votes, 
nine more than its earlier deficit in the House of Lords. Lord Palmerston 
hastened to secure the return of the French Ambassador to London by 
informing the French Government that Great Britain was willing to 
revert to the agreement concluded in London on April 19th in place of 
that enforced in Athens on April 26th. The Times, unreconciled, con- 
cluded that ‘ no Government will stand long . . . which keeps the country 
ever on the brink of a European war ’ (June 29th, 1850). 

In fact, however, Lord John Russell’s administration, and Palmerston 
with it, survived for more than two years longer, and fell only when 
Palmerston breezily offended Queeen Victoria by adopting a precisely 
contrary policy towards Louis Napoleon’s dictatorial government of 
France in 1851-2. But that is another story. In one particular, on the 
other hand, The Times proved astonishingly right. Don Pacifico’s 
claims were indeed largely fraudulent: they were finally settled on May 
sth, 1851, by international arbitration at Lisbon, for a sum equivalent 
to £150, plus £500 as indemnity for his personal sufferings, a total of not 
much more than one-fiftieth of his original claim. How much the 
British taxpayer had to find for the share of the Mediterranean Fleet in 
securing justice for Don Pacifico is not recorded ; but at least the more 
legitimate claims of Mr. Finlay and the Ionian islanders helped to make 
the episode a little less distasteful. Of the ownership of the islands, 
Cervi, Sapienza and Sphacteria, there was no further mention. General 
Makriyiannis forgot about the whole incident, and devoted his declining 
years to a new series of revolutionary plots against King Otho. Mr. 
Finlay returned to his historical labours. Don Pacifico was heard of no 
more; but on him The Times gave itself the luxury of the last word, 
quoting against him with self-righteous satisfaction Juvenal’s lines 


(Satire III, 208-9) : 


* Nil habuit Codrus, quis enim negat? Et tamen illud 
Perdidit infelix totum nil... .” 


Perhaps it was an atavistic echo of this satisfaction that inspired The 
Times to its antipathy against Mr. Churchill’s policy in Greece just ninety- 
five years later. But it is perhaps surprising that neither ‘ An Ionian’ 
nor ‘ Herodotus Junior’ could find any comment to add in a still more 
ancient language than Latin. 
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MARCEL PROUST 
By Paul Leclercq 


TRANSLATED BY BRIAN LUNN 


Cee trees in bloom, green lawns, hobby-horses, laughter 
and shouts of children. It was in the Champs Elysées gardens that, 
from seven to twelve years old, I used to meet Marcel Proust, Louis de la 
Salle, Robert Dreyfus and some other young friend: whose outlines 
mingle in the haze of memory. Robert Dreyfus has reminded me that 
Jean de Tinan sometimes used to join our little company. But it was 
somewhat later, at the Ecole Monge, that I really knew him. 

The place where we were brought every afternoon, or which our 
common tastes soon caused us to adopt, is at the angle made by the 
Place de la Concorde and the Avenue Gabriel, not far from the restaurant 
des Ambassadeurs. The centre of it was a fountain in the middle of a 
lawn. The area of our activities was bounded on the side of the Avenue 
des Champs Elysées by a row of little huts—they are still there—which 
we rarely passed. 

These little huts, erected obviously on the analogy of a Punch and 
Judy show, suggested a puppet show as much asa shop. They displayed 
for the children an array of hoops, trumpets, tops, reed-pipes, multi- 
coloured balls, glass marbles and a thousand bright little toys, as well as 
barley sugar, madeleines, chocolates, oranges, almond cakes, ginger- 
breads and coloured paper cones which we called ‘ surprises,’ containing 
candied aniseed, cracknels and some little tin-plate trinket which con- 
stituted the ‘surprise.’ The good bonneted women who kept these 
stalls made a point of handing out for one or two sous, to adjust the 
urchins’ digestion, relatively fresh liquorice water in a heavy glass mug, 
and the aroma of the liquorice still flavours my memory over the years. 

Not all the shops enjoyed the same custom; and if some of their 
displays looked dusty and rather poor, the smart look of others, their 
cleanliness and their abundance of good things more especially attracted 
the customers ; and unless my memory be at fault, I believe that the old 
lady who sold barley sugar to Marcel Proust and our little company was 
called Mother Althan. 

Those who have looked at a Persian coloured print decorated with 
flowers, where amongst the precious foliage there emerge brown caftan- 
clad figures, will perhaps apprehend how I see Marcel Proust in the 
shade of those gardens. With his long, dark almond-shaped eyes which 
shed kindliness, his somewhat ceremonious manners, the tact of a sensitive 
child, he might well have been, despite his white collar and his Lavalliére 
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tie, a young nobleman escaped from some miniature decorating a Hafiz 
or a Saadi collection. 

His politeness revealed an excessive sensibility, always fearing to 
offend ; and, hat in hand, none of my young friends in the presence of 
an elderly lady conveyed more courtesy. If he happened to notice a lady 
of his acquaintance walking near by, his sense of duty would actually 
cause him to interrupt his game in order to remain in her company, and 
that not as a child but as a contemporary, sympathetic in his sensitive 
and affectionate attention. 

Such precocious maturity (of a somewhat special sort, since in certain 
aspects Marcel Proust did not cease to be a child) caused him from an 
early age to prefer conversation to all games ; and I well believe that it 
was this common taste which had already drawn together in that corner 
of the Champs Elysées the members of the little group of budding men 
of letters. 

I still hear the muffled rolling of carriages going up and down the 
avenue, the dry sound of horses’ hoofs, the curb chain rattling on bright 
harness, and above the tide of these distant sounds Marcel’s voice reciting 
verses of Racine or Hugo under the trees. I still hear his voice, as I see 
around him Louis de la Salle, Robert Dreyfus and other youngsters of 
the same age. 

In those days the Concert des Ambassadeurs was other than it is now. 
It was an open air concert in a much more modest setting, surrounded by 
bushes with a row of white lamps about ten or twelve feet overhead like 
a string of huge pearls in which gas lights shone at night. The public 
entrances, one of which gave on to the Avenue Gabriel and the other on 
to the gardens, were surrounded to right and left with large boards, 
displaying portraits or caricatures, with enormous or grotesque heads, 
of the singers or chorus girls featured in the programme. The Concert 
de l’Alcazar of a similar layout was opposite the Ambassadeurs in the 
same place where the Pavilion Alcazar is now. 

Proust often diverted himself looking at these posters, which 
represented in advantageous postures a declaiming actor in showy mauve 
dress, the vast red physiognomy of a lively fat comedian gesticulating and 
slapping his thighs, the innocent smile of a star, or a conjurer in pose of 
instruction with the profile of a Roman emperor. His pleasure in looking 
at them derived far less from the intrinsic interest of the drawings than 
from the naive revelation of the subjects’ pretensions. 

On the days of performances or rehearsals adjacent paths were 
invaded by a crowd of idlers who, if they did not see the singers, at least 
heard their voices and the sound of the orchestra. 

I write as chance memory serves, and I cannot but note in passing 
that if the gardens and all the squares into which children are brought 
have lost picturesqueness, this is attributable especially to the disappear- 
ance of such personages as the strolling vendor of liquorice water, 
carrying round on his back his reservoir of painted zinc to the cry ‘A 
la fraiche, 2 la fraiche, qui vent boire...”; of the joyous vendor of 
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delights and her cricket cry, whose cask, filled with those light coloured 
crispy little wafers, was furnished with a copper flywheel at which one 
could try one’s luck for two sous, and above all to the disappearance of 
that flora of enormous silk head-dresses of all colours, the nannies of 
those days. 

Marcel Proust’s sense of fine distinctions, and what has later been 
called his snobbishness, were already perceptible to his young compan- 
ions ; when he left our games to join a fashionable old lady whom he had 
suddenly noticed, we perceived in the way he pronounced the name, if 
it were far from the common, apart from his usual extreme politeness a 
faint note of adulation. The great names of literature and otherwise of 
those whose glory was established, evoked a particular note of deference. 
While, in the company of Robert Dreyfus, I heard him exalt the genius 
of ‘ Madame ” Sarah Bernhardt—in any case courtesy would have forbade 
him saying Sarah Bernhardt—and of Mounet-Sully, I noticed later, 
during the time of the Revwe Blanche, the discreet prudence with which 
on the other hand he used to speak of the talent, still debatable and un- 
known in the salons, of Stéphane Mallarmé. 

In art, to be honest, he always seemed to me to be somewhat 
reactionary, but very probably it was the predilection he had for the talent 
of Madame Madeleine Lemaire or for some others, perhaps pure friend- 
ship, which provoked this impression. 

Our taste for walking at night and a chance meeting after a theatre 
sometimes led to a night stroll, and I remember the tentative and delicate 
way in which—Marcel Proust always sensitively dreaded to hurt one’s 
feelings—one evening he gave utterance to certain doubts regarding the 
worth of some advanced poet (I forget the name) whose verses had 
aroused my enthusiasm. Three days later he apologised for his precipi- 
tate judgment, for an error he had never committed. He had read the 
poet again, and it was Proust who then revealed to me certain aspects of 
that talent which but for him had escaped me. I divined that he wished 
above all to do me a pleasure. 

But let us return to the trees of the Champs Elysées. It was in the 
afternoons about three o’clock that I was brought to the scenes I have 
described, meeting Robert Dreyfus, bright, intelligent, sensitive, wearing 
long leather gaiters ; Marcel Proust usually muffled up in a large grey 
comforter ; Louis de la Salle, Jean de Tinan and our other little friends. 

We used to play at base, with hoops, with marbles or balls, but very 
often we were content to chat and listen to the verses recited to us by 
Marcel Proust. Apart from Louis de la Salle, who was already developing 
his muscles, either because we were somewhat delicate or because games 
wete not yet in vogue, we were all little inclined to any sport. Barely 
once a year we used to go into one of those hobby-horse riding schools 
where youngsters furnished with a short lance disported themselves in 
tilting at iron hoops. 

The puppet shows, which were not far from the Avenue Marigny, 
sometimes attracted us. With artless stage properties marionettes acted 
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comedies which always ended with great blows of cudgels. From all 
this I have retained the memory of a green crocodile who with one gulp 
swallowed up Guignol, as well as the somewhat terrifying memory of a 
strange skeleton moved by wires, whose limbs to the music of a screech- 
ing fiddle parted from the trunk, severed at the joints, scattered in small 
parts to the four corners of the stage, and finally joined up again to leave 
that macabre personality quietly puffing at a pipe. 

Neither can I forget under his big battered felt hat the outline of a 
lean Italian lascar who, stretched rather than seated on a straw chair 
opposite the puppet, used to play casually on a violin or an accordion, 
and who exuded such an aroma of mouldy filth that I have since realised 
what a foul smell a man, if he truly apply himself to it, can achieve. 

I cannot cross the gardens of the Champs Elysées without remember- 
ing the charm which they then had. Plain summer-houses with gables 
in a simple and charming style, built no doubt by Hittdorf, have been 
replaced by the monumental structures in palace style which have since 
been erected. In the bushes sang birds whom the noise of motor cars has 
driven away, yellow beaked blackbirds polished their feathers on the 
green lawns, the paths gleamed with fresh gravel, and under the flowering 
chestnut trees in the lilac season maybugs flew about which seem since 
then to have whviiy disappeared from the gardens. But amongst this 
exuverant nature with the scents of spring it is above all the recollections 
of such tiicnds of childhood which come to my memory. 

For some time I saw Marcel Proust, Robert Dreyfus, Louis de la 
Salle and my other Champs Elysées friends only at long intervals. They 
went to school at the lycée Concordet, whilst Jean de Tinan and I were 
at the Ecole Monge. 

Some years later, however, when we had left school and began to go 
about the town, I used to meet Marcel Proust fairly often in the evenings 
in the neighbourhood of the Rue Royale or in the Jardin de Paris. He 
was a fashionable young man who often dined in town. He wore a 
rather large tall hat brushed against the grain; his badly tied white tie 
and the shirt front emerged from a hot, heavy overcoat. He was 
indifferent to his sartorial appearance. 

We both suffered from hay fever, and from April to the end of summer 
we hardly went out except at night. He who has not suffered from this 
- fever, the asthma, the dreadful smarting of the eyes, the sense of suffoca- 
tion, the devastating sneezes provoked by sunshine, vibrations, the 
least dust, and which nothing can stop, will not understand the sufferings 
at every moment one endures during the day and the relief one feels in 
night which alleviates them. As a matter of fact, Marcel Proust suffered 
even more than I from this fever, which in most cases disappears gradually 
with advancing years. These attacks of breathlessness, sometimes 
amounting almost to suffocation, never left him in peace, and seemed in- 
deed to grow worse, as what he wrote to me in a letter of condolence 
testifies : 

‘. . . 1am deeply grieved to think that you are in sorrow. For fully ten 
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or twelve years I have been unable to attend a ceremony. Nevertheless I 
would like to shake your hand, and I am resting this evening in order to try 
to be fit to go to church. But as these terrible attacks which keep me in bed 
have become so frequent and unexpected, I am not certain of being able to do 
so, and I wanted, whatever may happen, to tell you that my sad thoughts are 
always with you.’ 

In the course of these walks at night we used to range over a vast 
variety of matters, minor incidents in social life or literature frequently 
providing the theme ; I felt that Proust’s miraculous perceptiveness was 
combined with a certain playful entomological mania for specimens. 

Although his vast intelligence had struck me, I did not suspect all 
what he really was; did he suspect it himself? Quite often, and that 
without the least sense of their being ridiculous, the ‘ particularities ’ of 
the good Proust made me smile to myself. Nothing escaped his eyes, or 
rather his mental perceptiveness, in which a gentle kindliness was allied 
with a very keen sense for the comic, but while he rendered the most 
surprising imitations in his more notable forays, he seemed, strange in a 
man of such intelligence, to take ‘ Society ’ really seriously. He escaped 
efrors no more than he could shed his snobbishness. 

He had a marked taste for English literature, and while we owe 
translations of Ruskin to Proust, I often heard him speak enthusiastically 
of other writers and poets too, of whose talents he seemed to be more 
appreciative than of those of any of our writers. 

During these walks, whatever the temperature, I do not remember 
ever having seen Proust without an overcoat which he wore somewhat 
as an Oriental wears a caftan, and which seemed in some way to be a part 
of himself. This overcoat, whose pockets were most often stuffed with 
books and papers, was moreover alw2ys unbuttoned. When he had not 
been at a fashionable dinner party, two days’ growth of beard showed 
that he had just been in bed. 

Always very affectionate and sympathetic, he would enquire after the 
health of you and yours; he would lavish on you marks of affection, 
surprising and most subtle kindnesses. He was very curious about his 
friends’ thoughts, and if he asked almost naive questions on’some paltry 
matter one felt that he simply wanted to start off the talk again, bringing 
new aspects of a subject into view. He would speak as he walked, with 
a sort of gentle melancholy—perhaps he even shuffled along—and in the 
course of a walk you would suddenly notice that Proust was no longer 
there. He had disappeared. You would just have had the vague notion 
that he might have fallen into a man-hole when you would see him a 
little farther back, motionless on the pavement. There he would stand 
petrified for some minutes, as in contemplation. Then he would rejoin 
you, profuse with apologies, whilst you felt that, for fear of distressing 
him, it was better to act as though you had not noticed his mysterious 
meditation. 

When one was near him, one was often aware of the need he felt to 
give himself to others, to understand them, to be mingled with them. 
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And now he is no more, I realise all the exceptional qualities that were 
combined in his personality of delicate kindness. 

In those days the bicycle was all the rage. On sunny mornings, in 
the smooth alleys of the Bois de Boulogne, Parisian ladies used to ride to 
the pleasant tinkling of bells, gliding on their machines in the company 
of gentlemen airing their homespun suits. Round about the Place 
Blanche the café tables were still at three o’clock in the morning invaded 
by young women of Montmartre in breeches, whose ceaseless chatter 
would be all about kilometres, records, races and champions. 

Like everybody at this time, I rode a bicycle, and I had decided in the 
seaside season to undertake an excursion to Normandy. After having 
carefully placed my Humber in the luggage van, I took the train for Le 
Havre, my only luggage being a small bag on the handlebar. From Le 
Havre I went by boat to Honfleur, where at last I mounted my bicycle. 

He who has not known the period in those parts when, in a horse- 
drawn carriage, from which the driver would alight if the hill was steep, 
one painfully achieved one or two score kilometres in a whole day, 
cannot understand the sense of lightness and independence when one 
got on to the two wheels of a bicycle. Now everything was possible ; 
one discovered the country, the sun, the inns, the villages which, since 
the diligence awakened from a long sleep, and the picturesque scenery, 
real at last and hitherto scarcely seen except at the theatre. 

My lungs filled with sea air, I pedalled along the road bordered with 
rich Norman pastutes or hedges in bloom, and during the first kilometres 
I had an incomparable sense of lightness. I sometimes stopped to enjoy 
the landscape from a pretty inlet, surveying it with all the satisfaction of 
a conquerer. There was, however, a defect about the roads, they had 
uphill ; maybe I failed to notice the downhill, but the road from Hon- 
fleur to Cabourg seemed to me to have more uphill than down. 

Covered with dust, my eyelids burning and inflamed, exhausted by 
several attacks of hay fever which had delayed me, I reached the Grand 
Hotel at Cabourg about dinner time. Scarcely had I pushed through its 
door when a mountain of rugs and cushions, piled on a long sofa to my 
left at the end of the lounge, began to move. A foot, a leg, an arm, then 
a whole body emerged from the confusion, and I perceived in the dim 
light a sort of tousled blacksmith, hatless, quite black under a huge over- 
coat. At last I recognised Marcel Proust who, his eyes swollen by that 
fever I recognised but too well, was coming towards me with out- 
stretched hand. With all that friendly affection and the words he alone 
could have thought of and which, uttered by anyone else, would have 
seemed insincere and almost ridiculous, he said how delighted he was to 
see me again and that I must come and dine with him in the hotel restaur- 
ant, where a brilliant company of men and women in evening dress were 
already seated at the flower decorated tables. 

A suitcase sent on by train not having arrived, I called his attention 
to my bicycling dress, my feverish eyes, and pointed out the elegance of 
the dining room. He then insisted that I dine with him far from the 
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dinner jackets and the noise, in his room, and in order to dissipate any 
lingering qualms I might have he said he would serve me himself if I 
feared my dress would shock the head waiter. I had thought he was 
joking, but when we were both settled in his room at the table he had had 
put there and there was a knock at the door for the first course, I saw that 
he intended to allay up to the end any lingering misgivings of mine. 

Accordingly, he asked the course which was being brought to be left 
in a sort of passage-way to his inner bedroom door, and when the foot- 
steps of the head waiter had died away at the end of the passage he 
mysteriously half opened the door, and quietly took possession of the 
dish. He himself laid out the plates on the table and served the course. 
This ritual was repeated for each course including the dessert. In this 
attitude to me, Proust no doubt thought that a kind of sympathy caused 
me to attach to the head waiter the same importance as he did himself. 
Now if this tail-coated satellite was obviously not Society for him, he yet 
belonged to the system of fashionable society, to the herbaceous fluor- 
escence whose honey Proust sipped, and hence his function had in 
Proust’s eyes a sacred character. 

The feeling he had for a liveried lackey, as well as his natural gene- 
rosity, caused him to distribute unreasonably royal gratuities. One 
evening at the Ritz, having cleared out his pocket book to pay the bill, 
he went up to the hall porter discreetly on his way out, and a friend who 
was with him caught this delightful dialogue : 

‘ Concierge, could you lend me fifty francs ? 

‘ Why, certainly, Monsieur Proust. Here they are.’ 

“ Well,’ added Proust casually, ‘ keep them. That was for you.’ 

And he went off satisfied. 

The day after my arrival I had to see a villa which was to let, and 
which some friends in Paris had asked me to go and see. Proust had 
offered to go with me, and towards evening I met him in the lounge 
wearing his eternal overcoat and muffled up as in midwinter. We set 
off to find the house, the weather being fortunately rather dull, and we 
soon found it in a little street a few yards from the sea. It was a Norman 
chalet with a large quite gay-looking roof in the recesses of a minute 
garden. 

A young woman of modest appearance, carrying a baby, let us in. 
While we wandered through the rooms which smelt shut up, with an 
odour of pitchpine and cretonne, the parquet creaking under our steps 
with that note peculiar to a house that has long been untenanted, she 
opened the windows to show us the view. Conducted by this woman, 
who was neither a caretaker nor a nurse, and whose precise status Proust, 
I saw, was ingeniously trying to discover, we explored the house from 
attic to cellar. Proust, curiously opening the doors of presses and 
cupboards as though he were a prospective tenant himself, asked 
innumerable questions, such as who had taken it in previous seasons, 
showing so much interest indeed that our visit lasted quite a long time. 

When we had seen and explored everything and were on our way 
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back to the door, I still did not quite know what attitude to take with 
regard to the good lady’s status, and I was the more cordial in my expres- 
sions of gratitude, since I really could not venture to tender her a gratuity. 

Actuated by the same feelings, Proust overwhelmed her with court- 
esy and effusive gratitude ; and as though with his subtle sense he wished 
more palpably to please the young mother, I saw him on the threshold 
playing numerous little tricks and making faces at the infant which, in its 
mother’s arms, rolled its cornflower blue eyes, and with its little hand 
wanted to seize his nose. 

In the last years of his life, during the war, Proust hardly went out at 
all. His illness had got worse ; he stayed shut up at home, and devoted 
himself to his work. 

Nevertheless, I had fairly frequent news of him from common friends, 
and I was kept informed of the great event of his move and all- the 
research he then undertook to find a place that suited him. Madame 
Réjane, owner of a house at 8bis, Rue Laurent Pichat, had made a flat 
available for Marcel Proust. But the proximity of the trees of the Bois de 
Boulogne sufficed to make it unbearable for him. And since he did not 
want a flat looking on a yard, and sunshine or the least dust affected him 
as grievously as trees, while he also expected to have no one over his 
head, the choice was indeed not easy. Moreover, the walls had to be 
thick enough for him not to hear the sound of neighbours, sheltered 
from all outside exhalations, from all pianos, heated neither excessively 
nor inadequately and that only by a certain system of radiation, without 
any smell of cooking and naturally remote from any smelly shop. 

At last he found such a one. 

And it was in that house he died on November 18th, 1922. 


MR. ISHERWOOD IN 
SOUTH AMERICA 


By R. A. Humphreys 


Christopher Isherwood, The Condor and the Cows. Illustrated from photo- 
gtaphs by William Caskey. 195 pp. Methuen. 1949. 


° A diarist,’ says Mr. Isherwood, ‘ ought to make a fool of himself, sometimes. He aims at 

being impressionistic and spontaneous, rather than authoritative. That is why I have 
done no systematic reading on this subject. Increased knowledge could only have induced 
humility and an inferiority complex. Most likely, it would have stopped me writing, 
altogether.’ 


And that would have been a pity. For Mr. Isherwood, even though his 
sentences are apt to read like directions for Hollywood scenarios, 

(‘ The narrow streets and the waterfront square are thronged with jingling bicycles. Straw- 
haired Dutch policemen direct the traffic. Dutch officers walk briskly past in tropical uniforms, 
their stern young faces burnt brick-red. Negro women saunter easily along, in clean white 


dresses which deepen the midnight blackness of their skin. A nun with flapping garments 
is driven by the breeze like a little ship.’) 


can write ten times better than most travellers or journalists who perpetrate 
books about South America. He by no means makes a fool of himself. His 
remarks are eminently sensible, sensible, on occasion, to the point of being 
commonplace—a penalty of diarists which Mr. Isherwood seems to have over- 
looked. And if he keeps his eyes closely to the ground, to the bad roads, the 
frightful hills, the reckless driving (and here we cannot repress a sympathetic 
shudder), to the hotels, the inadequate plumbing, and the ghastly hours at 
which trains and planes leave—or do not leave—sometimes also he begins to 
take wing with Pegasus, and we are rewarded, though all too rarely, with a 
vivid flash of insight and imagination. A scene is caught. A face comes alive. 
An atmosphere is created. Above all, Mr. Isherwood is good company. It is 
a pleasure to travel with him, and we are only sorry that his journey did not 
extend further, to Chile for example, or to Brazil. 

Yet The Condor and the Cows is an extremely disappointing book; dis- 
appointing, that is, if we are more interested in South America than in Mr. 
Isherwood. We suspect, indeed, that Mr. Isherwood is not himself deeply 
interested in South America. He went there, it seems, simply to write a book, 
not because, like Charles Waterton, he was a passionate naturalist, or because, 
like Lord Bryce, he had an overpowering curiosity to understand why the 
South American countries are what they are, or because his imagination had 
been deeply fired by Prescott, or Hudson, or Cunninghame Graham or half a 
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dozen others. He went to write a book, and at first he had premonitions of 


failure. 


* Maybe, I thought, I’m not going to feel anything about South America, anywhere, ever. . . . 
“You know,” I told Caskey, “I believe this travel-book is going to be very, very, short.” ’ 


That was at La Guaira. At Puerto Cabello he spent most of his short time 
‘ drinking in a Moorish-style café near the harbour.’ Cartagena he obviously 
disliked. He was driven in desperation to buy the Miami Herald in Barran- 
quilla. And though he enjoyed the voyage up the Magdalena, he was bored 
and homesick in Bogotd. But thereafter things improved, and Mr. Isherwood 
is at his best in Ecuador and Peru. 

Or rather, for we cannot believe that this is the best of Mr. Isherwood, he 
was here most interested and most entertained. Not, of course, that we must 
expect from Mr. Isherwood a tourist’s guide to colonial or pre-colonial archi- 
tecture. 

* There are fifty-seven churches and monasteries in this city—nearly all of them “‘ worth a 
visit.”” So far we have visited about six, and I doubt if we shall see many more. . . . We tire 
easily of so much splendour. . . .’ 


So much for Quito. Take your churches to other markets, even though they 
may be unsurpassed in South America. 
* To-day we went up the hill above the town to see the ruins of Sacsahuamén, the Inca fortress. 


Its walls are built of huge ashlars. . . . The biggest blocks weigh twenty tons. How were 
they moved from the quarry ? . . . Why were they brought here? . . .” 


Why, indeed ? And Mr. Isherwood pauses to reflect a little upon the Incas, 
whom he finds ‘ as we used to say during the Evelyn Waugh period, madly 
ungay.” 

hen however, the poets and writers and artists, of whom Mr. Isherwood 
met a great many, some of them highly distinguished, are gayer? It is true 
that Mr. Caskey did not find them so. He sat through one conversation 
‘ looking like an unplugged lamp.’ Thereafter, ‘ whenever I have a cultural 
date, he usually goes off to develop his negatives or wander with his camera 
around the streets.’ And, really, it is impossible not to feel a certain sympathy 
with Mr. Caskey, for the odd thing about these ‘ cultural dates ’ and about Mr. 
Isherwood’s interviews generally is that the conversation which then took place 
(in so far as Mr. Isherwood records it) was so unexciting and, on the whole, so 
uninformative. And here, at least, even though Mr. Isherwood’s Spanish, as 
he readily admits, is so imperfect, more might have been expected. 

Why, then, read The Condor and the Cows (and there is very little about the 
Cows) at all? We shall not turn to it for illumination about politics or econo- 
mics. We do not feel that we have accompanied Mr. Isherwood on a great 
intellectual adventure or that a new and blinding light has been thrown on 
South America. But we shall spend in his company some enjoyable hours 
and, since Mr. Isherwood is Mr. Isherwood, we shall get something, when he 
writes with the eye of the novelist, that lesser writers cannot give. As for 
Mr. Caskey’s photographs, they are superb. As impressions of South America, 
they are, we think, quite as revealing as Mr. Isherwood’s prose. 
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BOOKS OF THE MONTH 


[2 is a happy coincidence that Sir Kenneth Clark’s distinguished and 
important book, Landscape into Art (John Murray. 255.) should have been 
published just prior to the opening of the splendid EXHIBITION OF LANDSCAPE 
IN FRENCH ART at Burlington House. For it would be difficult to imagine any 
more enlightened, evocative introduction to a sight of these great pictures than 
this author’s brilliant chapters, based on his first course of lectures as Slade 
Professor at Oxford. ‘Their intention, which is to demonstrate man’s. relation 
to nature as reflected in the history of landscape painting, is conveyed, first, by 
a consideration of the four ways in which man has attempted to convert the 
complexity of natural appearances into the unity of an idea. The four 
modes are then applied to the painting of the nineteenth century (‘ when belief 
in nature became a dogma, and landscape the dominant motive in art’). The 
great landscape painters of the century are discussed in detail. And, finally, 
Sir Kenneth speculates on the future—‘at a time when the more vital 
artists have turned away from nature.’ A handsome production, containing 
over a hundred excellent reproductions, Landscape into Art is probably the most 
significant book of art criticism published in recent years. 


* * * * * 


The Complete Plays of Henry James, edited with an introduction by Leon Edel 
(Rupert Hart-Davis. 4355.), represents what is vulgarly termed a ‘ must’ for 
all Henry James collectors. For besides its being the first single volume to 
contain the whole of James’s dramatic works, as its title suggests, it brings to 
light for the first time no less than seven plays (out of the twelve printed)— 
moreover the five remaining, we are told, have been out of print for close on half 
a century. ‘I may have been meant for the Drama—God knows !—but I 
certainly wasn’t meant for the theatre,’ Mr. Edel quotes James as saying, in his 
interesting and sympathetic introduction to the plays. These words epitomise 
the gallant and, on many occasions, pathetic struggle with the characteristic 
delays and set-backs of a world into which James entered late in life, a struggle 
which can only now be fully appreciated by reference to this valuable book. 


* * * * * 


In the summer of 1945, Professor Chauncey Brewster Tinker, respectfully 
named ‘ the Dean of American eighteenth-century students,’ retired from Yale 
Graduate School where he had long been famed for his lecture courses on *‘ The 
Age of Johnson.’ Since then numerous of his disciples, among them scholars 
and critics of established reputations, have contributed essays to the presenta- 
tion volume under notice. The Age of Johnson (Yale University Press. London : 
Geoffrey Cumberlege. 305.) contains in all thirty-six essays, every one of which 
in its relation to the others is faithful to the structure of Professor Tinker’s own 
syllabus. Together these form a brilliant and composite impression of 
eighteenth-century life and letters. 


* * * * * 


The History of the Gas Light and Coke Company, 1812-1949, by Stirling 
Everard (Ernest Benn. 635.), belies in many respects the limitation suggested 
by its title. For, in effect, the author, by drawing as thoroughly as he has upon 
contemporary records for a complete description of ‘the world’s first gas 
company, which eventually became the world’s /argest gas company,’ has 
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unearthed a notable quantity of nineteenth-century English social history, which 
the many students and historians of that period would be unwise to disregard. 
In the main, he has told his story through the men who invented, made and 
worked the machines rather than through the machines themselves—wisely so, 
for that way might have made dull reading. As it is there is hardly ever a dull 
moment throughout the four hundred odd pages of this remarkably interesting 
and frequently fascinating book. 


* * * * * 


For the first time there appears this month an English version of the 
Memoirs of an Egotist (Turnstile Press. 75. 6d.), the celebrated work by Hentri 
Beyle (Stendhal). The translation—a wholly admirable one—is by T. W. 
Earp, who also supplies an introduction. Beyle — this fascinating, 
self-revealing fragment during an Italian summer holiday taken while he was 
French Consul at Civita Vecchia. A better known part of it later found its 
way into his autobiography, The Life of Henri Brulard. nial 





OTHER BOOKS RECOMMENDED 





Charles Dickens and Early Victorian England. R. J. Cruikshank. Pitman. 
Designed and produced by Adprint Ltd., with 64 illustrations in photo- 
gravure, 37 text illustrations in line, and 14 lsotype charts in colour. 20s. 


The second volume in Pitman’s Measure of the Ages series. Readers who remember 
Mr. F. R. Cowell’s masterly Cicero and the Roman Republic, the first of this series, noticed 
in the issue of August, 1948, will recall the particular excellence of its production and 
its delightful illustrations. These features are again present, to a striking degree, in 
Mr. Cruikshank’s book. The author, who is editor of the News Chronicle, is a distin- 
grant journalist and an enthusiastic student of the subject and period with which he 

. His book is a skilful and vivid piece of historical reconstruction which should 
claim a wide public. 


Letters of Gicero. A new Selection in Translation by L. P. Wilkinson. Geoffrey 
Bles. 155. 

The author is Fellow and Senior Tutor of King’s College, Cambridge. In this 
selection he has set out to satisfy a reading public not necessarily conversant with the 
classics. In so doing he has avoided material requiring too much explanation, retaining 
just enough to ‘ give a representative impression of Cicero’s career and character, of 
life in his day, and of the changing political scene.’ Cicero’s correspondence has long 
been acknowledged as the finest of its kind which has come down to us, and there will 
be many, to whom this will serve as an introduction, who will be grateful to 
Mr. Wilkinson for his patient and expert handling of a mass of material. His is an 
altogether admirable book. 


Kierkegaard’s Philosophy of Religion. Reider Thomte. Princeton University 
Press. (London: Geoffrey Cumberlege at the Oxford University Press.) 
255. 

The past ten years have seen the publication in English of all Kierkegaard’s major 
works, whereas not a single complete translation existed previously. This tardy recogni- 
tion has, however, been compensated by a wide and vigorous acknowledgment of his 
remarkable significance to contemporaty thought. On the one hand, Reinhold Niebuhr 
has hailed him as ‘ the profoundest interpreter of the psychology of the religious life . . . 
since St. Augustine’; on the other, Communists have felt the need to subject his 
works to the most violent denunciation. Yet the scarcity of interpretative literature 
or of introductions to Kierkegaard has created many difficulties for the uninitiated. 
Mr. Thomte’s book, which deals in a clear and scholarly manner with the quintessence 
of his philosophy, deserves to be re; as a model for all those who will in the future 
undertake the solution of these di ties. 
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Theory of Literature. Austin Warren and Rene Wellek. Jonathan Cape. 16s. 
An attempt, in examining literature, to unite literary theory and criticism with 
scholarship and literary history. Comparable, its authors suggest, with Walzel’s Gebalt 
und Gestalt, with Julius Petersen’s Die Wissenschaft von der Dichtung, and with 
Tomashevsky’s Literary Theory. Open to criticism on the grounds of its somewhat 
involved style and, to English readers (it was written presumably for Americans), 
irritating in its use of Americanisms such as sime-art, by which literature is defined 
as distinct from space-art (painting and sculpture), Theory of Literature is none the less 

an unusual and often stimulating Seg 


The Songs of Henri Duparc. Sydney Northcote. Dobson. 85. 6d. 

As far as is known, the first book in English on the life and work of Henri Dames. 
Intended as an introduction to his songs rather than as a full-length biography of the 
distinguished French composer, this is a first-rate work, as well informed as it is 
clear and concise. It is recommended particularly to students and professional singers, 
but no ‘ mete’ music-lover would be wise to pass it by. 


The Story of Jerusalem. James Parkes. ‘Fhe Cresset Press. 39 pp. With 
Cloth Binding, 2s. 6d. With Paper Binding, 15. 6d. 

The author of A History of Palestine from 135 to 1948, Dr. Patkes is a scholar of 
international repute. In this outstanding little book, he tells, with the aid of a number 
of sketch maps, the double history of Jerusalem—the history of a city holy to members 
of the three great faiths of Judaism, Christianity and Islam, and the story of a city in 
which ‘ ordinary mien and women live their daily lives.’ 


The Apostle. Sholem Asch. Macdonald. 752 pp. 155. 
A sincere, affectingly written novel, dealing with the life of St. Paul, admirable in 
the breadth of its sympathy and in the attention paid to historical detail. A worthy 
successor to The Nazarene, a widely acclaimed work by the same author. 


To the Arctic. ‘The Story of Northern Exploration from Earliest Times to the 
Present. Jeannette Mirsky. With an Introduction by Vilhjalmur 
Stefansson. Allan Wingate. 21s. 

The second edition of a book first published in 1934 under the title To she North ! 
If it does not quite come => its introducer’s hopeful estimate of it as worthy to rank 
with Arabia Deserta and Moby Dick, much gratitude is due to the publishers for its 
~~, For, of its kind, it surely has no rival either for comprehensiveness or sheer 
ination. 


The Greek Sedition. F. A. Voigt. Hollis and Carter. tos. 6d. 


In which the author is concerned with a critical examination of the present Greek 
Government, its weaknesses and the charges levelled against it; with an indictment 
of those forces opposed to it who have and remain thus guilty of ‘ sedition’ ; 
with the struggle in terms of European significance and with its particular relevance to 
Great Britain as a Mediterranean Power. 


The Fateful Years. Francois-Poncet. Gollancz. 185. 

Had the author been other than one of France’s most gifted diplomats, placed in a 
unique position (he was Ambassador in Berlin, 1931-38) to witness the most critical 
— in modern history, his book might have caused less a ointment than it has. 

or all that, no student of contemporary affairs can afford or should want to ignore a 
work within the framework of which falls so many intimate sketches of Hitler, Goering, 
Schacht, and von Papen, as well as of M. Francois-Poncet’s own colleagues and of their 
allied counterparts. 


Thirty Minutes to Raise the Dead. D. R. Davies. The Canterbury Press, 33 
Ludgate Hill, E.C.4. 85. 6d. 
The Rev. D. R. Davies will already be known to regular readers of The Nineteenth 
Century. This book contains a collection of his sermons delivered between 1947 and 
1949, when he was Vicar of Holy Trinity Church, Brighton. Clear-cut, vigorous, and 
characteristically outspoken, they demonstrate the relevance of the Christian dogma 
and doctrine to the contemporary situation. 
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The Historical Development of Private Bill Procedure and Standing Orders in the 
House of Commons. Vol. Tl. The Standing Orders Annotated. O. Cyprian 
Williams, C.B., M.C., D.C.L. H.M. Stationery Office. 175. 6d. 


The fruit of many years’ research, during which time the author was Principal Clerk 
of the Committee and Private Bills Office, this important work (Vol. I of which was 
noticed in the issue of December, 1948) will long remain a treasured source-book for 
parliamentarians and students of comparative legislation. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


To the Editor of the Nineteenth Century and After 


Srr,—Mr. Woodhouse, in his recent article, ‘The Missing Incentive,’ 
neglected to make even an allusion to the most important status of all, the 
status of unemployment. The fear of this non-status is basically responsible 
for the retarded, resistant, and unco-operative efforts of millions of men and 
women, in your country and mine, preventing them from fully enjoying the 
varying degrees of status they possess. Sir George Schuster, in a previous 
article, wisely emphasised ‘ the spectre of unemployment ’ which haunts men’s 
minds. This spectre is a deep-rooted reality universally common in all modern 
industrialised societies. Outwardly, it may manifest itself in a thousand different 
forms of behaviour and in harsh words of incrimination and recrimination. 
Particular thanks are due to Professor Mace for adding this note of enlighten- 
ment in his discerning comment on ‘ The Missing Incentive.’ 

In all the world to-day, and particularly in England, there is too pressing 
a need for creative and constructive thought and action to permit the luxury 
of vague discussion. To be blunt, I find in ‘ The Missing Incentive ’ an empty 
use of words as meaningless as the adornments of unearned status. Repeatedly, 
Mr. Woodhouse sets up straw-men hypotheses only to knock them down. 
His final conclusion is that ‘an agreeably short and simple answer’ to the 
question ‘ What is to be done ?’ may well be that ‘ the right action is, perhaps, 
no action at all.’ A reader is entitled to his own conclusion of Mr. Woodhouse’s 
conclusion. 

During the critically dark days of the war, I recalled Arthur Hugh Clough’s 
poem, ‘ Say not the struggle naught availeth .. .’ From California I sent 
Clough’s immortal words to Mr. Churchill at 10 Downing Street. A month 
or two later, listening to one of his memorable wartime broadcasts, I heard 
him, as did the world, close his inspiring speech with that quotation from 
Clough. The significance of this incident is twofold: first, at that critical 
stage of the war, the condition and prospect for England was incomparably 
worse than it is to-day; second, despite the blackest odds which may be 
levelled against an individual or a nation, there must be hope and a buoyant 
spirit. 
Temporarily England is down. It has won the war but lost its position of 
pre-eminence in the world. Over and above the status of housewives, police- 
men, nurses, and civil servants, to which specific groups Mr. Woodhouse has 
made reference, there is the all-important fact, a reality and not a questionable 
hypothesis, that every man, woman, and child in England has been stunned, 
psychically and primarily, by the changed status of his nation. 

Years ago I interviewed a prize-fight champion who was knocked out by a 
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challenger. I asked the ex-champion what was his reaction to the loss of his 
title. He said simply, and truly, ‘My world’s crashed down.’ This is what 
has happened to England since the hollow victory of the war. But I, as an 
American admirer of the English people, contend that it is an outrage to 
attribute the present attitudes of English men and women to petty, selfish 
motives instead of to the awful catastrophe which has stricken your nation. 
‘ More pay for less work,’ though it be the current hue and cry, is the shabbiest 
mass libel ever charged against a people who so recently demonstrated their 
willingness to sacrifice their lives that England and civilisation might carry on. 

The clamour for more pay and less work is prevalent in sunny California 
and all over the United States—and our cities were not bombed during the 
war nor have our people been living under an austerity programme for the 
past decade. In all the demands for higher wages and salaries that have been 
made in my country, no one has attempted to introduce the issue of status, 
past, present, or missing, as an incentive. It has remained to Mr. Woodhouse 
to add this obtrusion to an otherwise four-square issue in modern labour 
relations. Another unique contribution by the author of ‘The Missing 
Incentive’ is his exaggerated coupling of ‘ power’ to status. I submit that 
status has no implication or connotations of power ; this contention, I believe, 
is substantiated in Professor Mace’s precise terminology and illustrations of 
status. Only by stretching the meaning of status to. imply power has Mr. 
Woodhouse been able to embroider references to Adler and Freud and Holly- 
wood into an article presumably dealing with a question of industrial relations. 

ALBERT M. PERSOFF. 
Metro-GoLtpwyn-Mayer StupI0s, 
Cutver City, CALIFORNIA. 
November 2nd, 1949. 








